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I. The regions beyond the river Indus on 
the west are inhabited, np to tbe river Cop h e n, 
by two Indian tribes, the Astaceni and the 
A s s a c e n i, who are not men of great stature 
like their brethren on the other side of the In- 
dus, nor so brave, nor yet so swarthy as most 
Indians. They were in old times subject to 
the Assyrians, then after a period of Median, 
rule submitted to the Persians, and paid to 
0 y r u s the son of Cambyses the tribute from 
their land which Cyrus had imposed. The 
1ST y s 00 a n s, however, are not an Indian race, 
but descendants of those who came into India 
with D i o n y s u s, — perhaps not only of those 
Greeks who had been disabled for service in the 
course of the wars which Dionysus waged 
against the Indians, but perhaps also of natives 
of the country whom Dionysus, with their own 
consent, had settled along with the Greeks. The 
district in which he planted this colony lie 
named Nysffi a, after Mount IST y s a, and the city 
itself Ny sa. But the mountain close by the 
city, and on the lower slopes of which it is built, 
is designated Meros, from the accident which 
befell the god immediately after his birth. 
These stories about Dionysus are of course but 
fictions of the poets, and we leave them to the 
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learned among the Greeks or barbarians to ex- 
plain as they may. In the dominions of the 
A s s a c e n i there is a great city called M a s- 
saea, the seat of the sovereign power which 
controls the whole realm. And there is an- 
wjbther city, P e u c e 1 a i t i s, which is also of 
great size and not far from the Indus. These 
settlements lie on the other side of the river 
Indus, and extend in a westward direction as far 
as the C o p h e n. 

II. Now the countries which lie to the east 
of the Indus I take to be India Proper, and 
the people who inhabit them to he India n s. 
The northern boundaries of India so defined are 
formed by Mount T a u r u s, though the range 
does not retain that name in these parts. Taurus 
begins from the sea which washes the coasts 
of Pamphylia, Lycia, and Cilicia, and stretches 
away towards the Eastern Sea, intersecting the 
whole continent of Asia. The range bears dif- 
ferent names in the different countries which 
it traverses* In one place it is called Para- 
pamisus, in another E m o d u s, and in a 
third I m a u s, and it has perhaps other names 
besides. The Macedonians, again, who served 
with Alexander called it Caucasus, — this 
being another Caucasus and distinct from the 
Scythian, so that the story went that Alexander 
penetrated to the regions beyond Caucasus. 

On the west the boundaries of India . are 
marked by the river Indus all the way to the 



great ocean into which it pours its waters, which 
it does by two mouths. These mouths arc not 
close to each other, like the five mouths of the 
33 a n u b e. 'but diverge like those of the Kile, 
by -which the Egyptian delta is formed. And so 
in like manner does the Indus make an Indian 
delta, which is not inferior in area to the Egyp- 
tian, and is called in the Indian tongue P a 1 1 a 1 a. 

On the south-west, again, and on the south, 
India is bounded by the great ocean just men- 
tioned, which also forms its boundary on the 
east. The parts toward the south about Pat- 
tala and the river Indus were seen by Alexander 
and many of the Greeks, but in au eastern 
direction Alexander did not penetrate beyond 
the river Hyp has is, though a few authors 
have described the country as far as the river 
Gange s and the parts near its mouths and the 
city of P a 1 i in b o t h r a, which is the greatest 
in India, and situated near the Ganges. 

III. I shall now state the dimensions of India , 
and in doing so let me follow Eratosthenes 
of Gyrene as the safest authority, for this Era- 
tosthenes applied himself to descriptive geogra- 
phy. Tie states, then, that if a line be drawn 
from Mount Taurus, where the Indus has its 
springs, along the course of that river and as 
far as the great ocean and the mouths of the 
Indus, this side of India will measure 18,000 
stadia. But the contrary side, which diverges 
from the same point of Taurus and runs along 



the Eastern Sea, he makes of a much different 
length, for there is a headland which projects 
far out into the sea, and this headland is in 
length about 8,000 stadia. The eastern side of 
India would thus by his calculation measure 
16,000 stadia, and this is what he assigns as 
the breadth of India. The length, again, from 
west to east as far as the city of Pali m- 
b o thr a he sets down, he says, as it had been 
measured by schami , since there existed a royal 
highway, and- he gives it as 10,000 stadia. But 
as for the parts beyond they were not measured 
with equal accuracy. Those, however, who write 
from mere hearsay allege that the breadth of 
India, inclusive of the headland which projects 
into the sea, is about 10,000 stadia, while the 
length measured from the coast is about 20,000 
stadia. But 0 t e s i a s of Cnidus says that 
India equals in size all the rest of Asia, which is 
absurd ; while O n e s i c r i t u s as absurdly de- 
clares that it is the third part of tbe whole 
earth, Near eh us, again, says that it takes 
a journey of four months to traverse even the 
plain of India *, while M e g a s t h e n e s, who 
calls the breadth of India its extent from east 
to west, which others call its length, says that 
where shortest the breadth is 16,000 stadia, 
and that its length —by which he means its ex- 
tent from north to south — is, where narrowest, 
22,300 stadia. But, whatever be its dimensions, 
the rivers of India are certainly the largest to 
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be found in all Asia. The mightiest are the 
Ganges, and the I n d u s from which the 
country receives its name. Both are greater 
than the Egyptian Nile and the Scythian Da- 
nube even if their streams were united into 
one. I think, too, that even the Acesines 
is greater than either the Danube or the Nile 
where it joins the Indus after receiving its tri- 
butaries the II y d a s p e s and the Hydraotes, 
since it is at that point so much as 800 stadia 
in breadth. It is also possible that there are 
even many 'other larger rivers which take their 
course through India. 

IY. But I am unable to give with assur- 
ance of being accurate any information regard- 
ing the regions beyond the H y p h a s i s, since 
the progress of Alexander was arrested by that 
river. But to recur to the two greatest rivers, 
the G a n g e s and the Indu s. yM e g a s- ^ 
tli ene s states that of the two tlie Ganges 
is much the larger, and other writers who 
mention the Ganges agree with him ; for besides 
being of ample volume even where it issues from 
its springs, it receives as tributaries the river 
Cal n a s, and the Erannoboas, and the 
Cossoanus, which are all navigable. It re- 
ceives, besides, the river Bonus and the S i t- 
t o c a t i s, and the Sol omatis, which are also 
navigable, and also the C o h d o c h a t e s, and 
the S ambus, and thg Mag on, and the 
A g o r a n i s, and the 0 mails. It further re- 
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ceives the C o m m e n a s e s, which is a very con- 
siderable stream, and the 0 a c o u t h i s, and tbe 
Anclomati s, which flows from tbo dominions 
of the Madyandini, an Indian tribe. In 
addition to all these, it is joined by the Amy s- 
t i s ? which flows past the city 0 a t adn p a, and 
the O x y m a g i s from the dominions of a tribe 
called the P a z a 1 m, and the E r r e n y s i s from 
the Math m, an Indian tribe. Regarding these 
streams Megasthenes asserts that none of 
them is inferior to the Mm an d e v, even at the 
navigable part of its course ; and as for the 
Ganges, why, it has a breadth where narrowest 
of one hundred stadia, while in many places it 
spreads ont into lakes, so that when the conntry 
happens to be flat and destitute of ele vations the 
opposite shores cannot be seen from each other. 
The Indus presents also, he says, similar char- 
acteristics. The H y d r a o t e s, flowing from 
the dominions of the 0 a m b i s t h o 1 i, falls into 
the Acesines after receiving the H y p h a s i s 
in its passage through the A srtrybm, as well 
as the S a r a n g e s from the 0 e c i a n s, and the 
K c u d r'u s from, the A 1 1 a c e n i. The H y- 
d a s p c s, again, rising in the dominions of the 
0 xy dr a c so, and bringing with it the S i n a r n s, 
received in the dominion of the A r i s p a% falls 
itself into the Acesines, while the Acesines \ 
joins the I n d a s in the dominions of the M a 1 1 i, ! 
but not until it has received the waters of a 
great tributary, the Toutapas. Augmented 
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by all these confluents the Acesines succeeds 
in imposing its name on the combined waters, 
and still retains it till it unites with the Indus. 
The Cophen, too, falls into the Indus, rising 
in P e u c e 1 a i t i s, and bringing with it the M a- 
lantns, and the S o a s t u s, and the G a r r o i a. 
Higher up than these, the P.a r e n u s and S a- 
p ar n u s, at no great distance from each other, 
empty themselves into the Indus, as does also 
the Soanus, which comes without a tributary 
from the hill-country of the Abissareans. 
According to Megasthenes most of these 
rivers are navigable. W e ought not, therefore, to 
distrust what we are told regarding the Indus 
and the Ganges, that they are beyond com- 
parison greater than the Danube and the 
Kile. In the case of the Nile we know 
that it does not receive any tributary, but that, 
on the contrary, in its passage through Egypt 
its waters are drawn off to fill the canals* As 
for the Danube, it is but au insignificant 
stream at its sources, and though it no doubt 
receives many confluents, still these are neither 
equal in number to the confluents of the I n d u s 
and Ganges, nor are they navigable like them, 
if we except a very few, — as, for instance, the 
Inn, and Save which I have myself seen.X The 
I nn joins theD a n u b e where the Noricans 
march with the R h as t i a n s, and the S a v e in 
the dominions of the Pannonians, at a place 
which is called Taurumim, Some one may 

3 ? 
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perhaps know other navigable tributaries of the 
Danube, but the number certainly cannot be great, 
V. bTow if anyone wishes to state a reason 
to account for the number and magnitude of the 
Indian rivers let him state it. /As for myself I 
have written on this point, as on others, from 
hearsay ; for Megasthenes has given the 
names even of other rivers which beyond both 
the Ganges and the Indus pour their waters 
into the Eastern Ocean and the outer basin of 
the Southern Ocean, so that he asserts that 
there are eight -and- fifty Indian rivers which are 
all of them navigable. But even Megasthenes, 
so far as appears, did not travel over much of 
India, though no doubt he saw more of it than 
those who came with Alexander the son of Philip : 
for, as he tells us, he resided at the court of 
Sandracottus, the greatest king in India, 
and also at the court of P o r u s , who was 
still greater than he. # Well, then, this same 
Megasthenes informs us that the Indians neither 
invade other men, nor do other men invade the 
Indians ^ for S e s o s t r i s the Egyptian, after 
having overrun the greater part of Asia, and 
advanced with his army as far as Europe, re- 
turned home ; and Idanthyrsus the Scythian, 

* The original cannot be otherwise rendered. The fol- 
lowing slight emendation of the text, however (suggested by 
Sehwanbeck), removes at once the bull , and the error in 
chronology whereby Porns and Sandracottus are made 
contemporaries — ml Ti&pov tn rovra p 4£ovr~*“ who was 
a greater king even than Porus.” 
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Issuing from Scythia, subdued many nations of 
Asia, and carried bis victorious arms even to the 
borders of Egypt; ana Semirami s, again, 
the Assyrian queen, took in band an expedition 
against India, but died before sbe could execute 
ber design : and thus Alexander >vas tbe only 
conqueror who actually invaded tbe country. 
And regarding Dionysus many traditions 
are current bow be also made an expedition into 
India, and subjugated tbe Indians before tbe 
days of Alexander. But of Hercules tradi- 
tion has but little to say. Of tbe expedition, 
however, which Bacchus led, tbe city of H y s a 
is no mean monument, while Mount Meros is 
yet another, and tbe ivy which grows thereon, 
and the practice observed by the Indians them- 
selves of marching to battle with drums and 
cymbals, and of wearing a spotted dress such as 
was worn by the Bacchanals of Dionysus. On 
the other hand, there are but few memorials of 
Hercules, and it may be doubted whether even 
these are genuine : for the assertion that Hercules 
was not able to take the rock A o r n u s, which 
Alexander seized by force of arms, seems to me 
all a Macedonian vaunt, quite of a piece with 
their calling Parapamisu s — 0 aucasns, 
though it had no connexion at all with Cauca- 
sus. In the same spirit, when they noticed a cave 
in the dominions of the Pa rap ami s ad jb, 
they asserted that it was the cave of Prome- 
theus the Titan, in which he had been sus- 
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pended for stealing the fire. So also when they 
came among the S i hse, an Indian tribe, and 
noticed that they wore skins, they declared that 
* the Sibae were descended from those who be- 
longed to the expedition of Hercules and had been 
, 4 left behind : for, besides being dressed in skins, 

; the Sibse carry a cudgel, and brand on the backs 
| of their oxen the representation of a club, 
| wherein the Macedonians recognized a memorial 
of the club of Hercules. But if anyone believes 
all this, then this must be another Hercules, for 
he can neither be the Theban Hercules, nor the 
Tyrian, nor the Egyptian, nor even any great 
king # who belonged to the upper country which 
lies not far from India* 

VI. Let me here digress to show that the 
accounts seem to be incredible which some other 
writers have given regarding the Indians beyond 
the Hyp has is, for the information about 
India up to the Hyphasis given by those who 
- were in Alexander’s expedition is not to be alto- 
gether distrusted : M e g a s t h e n e s, for in- 
stance, tell us this wonderful story about an In- 
dian river : — that the name of it is the Silas; 
that it flows from a fountain called after the river 
through the dominions of the S il s&ans, who 
again are called after the river and the fountain ; 
that the water of the river manifests this singular 
property — that there is nothing which it can 

# The words would bear another rendering — “ or possibly 
he may be some great king.” 



buoy up, nor anything which can swim or float 
in it, but everything sinks down to the bottom, 
so that there is nothing in the world so thin 
and unsubstantial as this water. But to proceed. 
Bain falls in India during the summer, es- 
pecially on the mountains Parapamisus 
and Emodus and the range of I m a u s, and 
the rivers which issue from these are large and 
muddy. Bain during the same season falls also 
on the plains of India, so that much of the 
country is submerged : and indeed the army of 
Alexander was obliged at the time of midsum- 
mer to retreat in haste from the Acesine s, 
because its waters overflowed the adjacent plains. 
So we may by analogy infer from these facts 
that as the Nile is subject to similar inunda- 
tions, it is probable that rain falls during the 
summer on the mountains of ^Ethiopia, and 
that the Nile swollen with these rains overflows 
its banks and inundates Egypt. We find, at any 
rate, that this river, like those we hav£ men- 
tioned, flows at the same season of the year as 
they, with a muddy current, which could not 
be the case if it flowed from melting snows, nor 
yet if its waters were driven back from its 
mouth by the force of the Etesian winds 
which blow throughout the hot season, # and 
that it should flow from melting snow is all the 
more unlikely as snow cannot fall upon the 


* Cf. Herodotus, II. 20. 



Ethiopian mountains, on account of the burning 
beat ; but that rain should fall on them, as on 
the Indian mountains, is not beyond probability, 
since India in other respects besides is not 
unlike Ethiopia. Thus the Indian rivers, like 
the Nile in Ethiopia and Egypt, breed croco- 
diles, while some of them have fish and mon- 
strous creatures such as are found in the Nile, 
with the exception only of the hippopotamus, 
though Onesicritus asserts that they breed 
this animal also. 0 With regard to the inhabit- 
ants, there is no great difference in type of 
figure between the Indians and the Ethiopians, 
though, to be sure, the Indians who live in the 
south-west bear a somewhat closer resemblance 
to the Ethiopians, being of black complexion 
and black-haired, though they have not the 
nose so fiat nor the hair so curly ; while the 
Indians who live further to the north are in per- 
son like the Egyptians, 

.*/ VIE The Indian tribes, Megasthenes tells 
us, number in all 118. And I so far agree 
with him as to allow that they must he indeed 
numerous, but when he gives such a precise 
estimate I am at a loss to conjecture how he 
arrived at it, for the greater part of India he 
did not visit, nor is mutual intercourse main- 
tained between all the tribes. He tells us further 
that. the Indians were in old times nomadic, like 
those Scythians who did not till the soil, but 
roamed about in their wagons, as the seasons 
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varied, from one part of Scytliia to another, 
neither dwelling in towns nor worshipping in 
temples ; and that the Indians likewise had built 
neither towns nor temples of the gods, but were 
so barbarous that they wore the skins of such 
wild animals as they could kill, and subsisted on 
the bark of trees ; that these trees were called in 
Indian speech tala , and that there grew on them, :? 
as there grows at the tops of the palm-trees, a 
fruit resembling balls of wool; that they subsisted 
also on such wild animals as they could catch, 
eating the flesh raw,— before, at least, the com- 
ing of Dionysus into India. That Dionysus, * 
however, when he came and had conquered the 
people, founded cities and gave laws to these 
cities, and introduced the use of wine among 
the Indians, as he had done among the Greeks, 
and taught them to sow the land, himself sup- 
plying seeds for the purpose —either because 
T r i p t o 1 e m u s, when he was sent by D © m e~ 
t e r to sow all the earth, did not reach these j>arts, 
or this must have been some Dionysus who 
came to India before Triptolemus, and gave the 
people the seeds of plants brought under culti- 
vation. It is also said that Dionysus first yoked 
oxen to the plough, and made many of the 
Indians husbandmen instead of nomads, and 
furnished them with the implements of agri- 
culture ; and that the Indians worship the other j 
gods, and Dionysus himself in particular, with \ 
cymbals and drums, because he so taught them ; l 
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;■ and that he also taught them the Satyric dance, 
or, as the Greeks call it, the cordax ; and that he 
instructed the Indians to let their hair grow long 
in honour of the god, and to wear the turban ; and 
that he taught them to anoint themselves with 
unguents : so that even up to the time of Alex- 
ander the Indians were marshalled for battle to 
the sound of cymbals and drums. 

YIII. But when he was leaving India, after 
ha ving established the new order of things, he ap- 
pointed, it is said, Spatembas, one of his com- 
panions and the most zealous of his imitators, # 
to be the king of the country, and that when 
Spatembas died his son Boudyas succeeded 
to the sovereignty ; that the father reigned over 
the Indians fifty-two years, and the son twenty ; 
that the son of the latter, whose name was 
Oradeuas, duly inherited the kingdom, and 
that thereafter the succession was generally 
hereditary, but that when a failure of heirs 
occurred in the royal house the Indians elected 
their sovereigns on the principle of merit ; but that 
Hercules, who is currently reported to have 
come as a stranger into the country, is said to 
have been in reality a native of India ; that this 
Hercules is held in especial honour by the S o u- 
raseni, an Indian tribe possessing two large 
cities, Me tho r a and Cleisobora, while a 
navigable river called the lob ares flows 
through their country. But the dress which 
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this Hercules wore, Megastbones tells us, resent- 
Med that of the Tlieban Hercules, as the 
Indians themselves admit. It is further said 
that he had a very numerous progeny of male 
children born to him in India (for, like his The- 
ban namesake, he married many wives), but that 
lie had only one daughter ; that the name of this 
child was Pan d ce a, and that the land in which 
she was born, and with the sovereignty of which 
Hercules entrusted her, was called after her, 
P a n d ae a, and that she received from the 
hands of her father 500 elephants, a force of 
cavalry 4000 strong, and another of infantry 
consisting of about 130,000 men. Some Indian 
writers say further of Hercules that when he was 
going over the world and ridding land and sea 
of whatever evil monsters infested them, he found 
in the sea an ornament for women, which even 
to this day the Indian traders who bring their 
wares to our markets eagerly buy up as such and 
carry away, while it is even more greedily bought 
up by the wealthy Romans of to-day, as it was 
wont to be by the wealthy Greeks long ago. 
This article is the sea-pearl, called in the Indian 
tongue mar gar it a But Hercules, it is said, ap- 
preciating its beauty as a wearing ornament, 
caused it to be brought from all the sea into 
India, that he might adorn with it the person 
of his daughter, y 

Megasthenes informs us that the oyster which 
yields this pearl is there fished for with nets, 



and iliat in the same place the oysters live hi 
the sea in shoals like bee-swarms : for oysters, 
like bees, have a king or a queen, and if any 
one is lucky enough to catch the king he readily 
encloses in the net all the rest of the shoal, but 
if the king makes his escape there is no chance 
that the others can be caught. The fishermen 
allow the fleshy parts of such as they catch to 
rot away, and keep the bone, which forms the 
ornament ;4or the pearl in India is worth thrice 
j its weight in refined gold, which is a metal Indian 
mines produce, x 

flX. Now in that part of the country where 
the daughter of Hercules reigned as queen, it is 
said that the women when seven years old are 
f of marriageable age, and that the men live at 
most forty years^and that on this subject there 
is a tradition current among the Indians to the 
effect that Hercules, whose daughter was born 
to him late in life, when he saw that his end 
was near, and he knew no man of equal rank 
with himself to whom he could give her in 
marriage, had incestuous intercourse with the 
girl when she was seven years of age, in order 
that a race of kings sprung from their common 
blood might be left to rule over India ; that 
Hercules therefore made her of suitable age for 
marriage, and that in consequence the whole 
nation over -which P a n d se a reigned obtained 
this same privilege from her father. Now to me 
it seems that, even if Hercules could have done 
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tilings so marvellous, he must also have made 
himself longer-lived, in order to have intercourse 
with his daughter when she was of mature age. 
But in fact, if the age at which the women 
there are marriageable is correctly stated, this 
is quite consistent, it seems to me, with what is 
said of the men’s age, — that those who live 
longest die at forty ; for where men so much 
sooner become old and die, it must needs be that 
they attain their prime sooner, the sooner their 
career of life is to end. It follows hence that 
men would there at the age of thirty be turn- 
ing old, and young men would at twenty be 
past the season of puberty, while the stage of full 
puberty would be reached about fifteen. And, 
quite compatibly with this, the women might be 
marriageable at the age of seven. And why not, 
when Megasthenes declares that the very fruits 
of the country ripen faster than fruits elsewhere, 
and decay faster ? 

■»/ From the time of I) i o n y s u s to Sandra- 
cottus the Indians counted 15B kings and a 
period of 6042 years, but among these a republic 
was thrice established * * * * and an- 

other to 800 years, and another to 120 years. 
The Indians also tell ns that Dionysus was 
earlier than H e r c u 1 e s by fifteen generations, 
and that except him no one made a hostile inva- 
sion of India, — not even Cyru s the son of 
Cambyses, although he undertook an expedition 
against the Scythians, and otherwise showed 



himself tlio most enterprising monarch in all 
Asia ; but that Alexander indeed came and 
overthrew in war all whom he attached, and 
would even have conquered the whole world 
had his army been willing to follow him. On 
the other hand, a sense of justice, they say, 
i prevented any Indian king from attempting 
I conquest beyond the limits of India. % 

X. It is further said that the Indians do not 
rear monuments to the dead, but consider the 
virtues which men have displayed in life, and 
the songs in which their praises are celebrated, 
sufficient to preserve their memory after death. 
/But of their cities it is said that the number is 
so great that it cannot be stated with precision, 
but that such cities as are situated on the banks 
of rivers or on the sea-coast are built of wood 
instead of brick, being meant to last only for a 
time, — so destructive are the heavy rains which 
pour down, and the rivers also when they over- 
flow their banks and inundate the plains, — while 
those cities which stand on commanding situa- 
tions and lofty eminences are built of brick and 
mud ; that the greatest city in India is that 
which is called Palimbothra, in the domi- 
nions of the 'Prasians, where the streams of 
the Era nnoboas and the Gr anges unite, — 
the Ganges being the greatest of all rivers, and 
the Erannoboas being perhaps the third largest 
of Indian rivers, though greater than the great- 
est rivers elsewhere ; but it is smaller than the 


Ganges where it falls into it. M e g a s t h c n e s 
informs ns that this city stretched in the in- 
habited quarters to an extreme length on each 
side of eighty stadia, and that its breadth was 
fifteen stadia, and that a ditch encompassed it 
all round, which was six hundred feet in breadth 
and thirty cubits in depth, and that the wall 
was crowned with 570 towers and had four- an d- 
sixty gates. The same writer tells us further i 
this remarkable fact about India, that all the 
Indians are free, and not one of them is a slave. ( 
The Lacedaemonians and the Indians are 
hero so far in harmony. The Lacedmmonians, 
however, hold the H e 1 o t s as slaves, and these 
TIelofcs do servile labour ; but the Indians do N 
not even use aliens as slaves, and much less a 
countryman of their own. 

XL But further: in India the whole people 
is divided into about seven castes. Among 
these are the Sages, who are not so numer- 
ous as the others, but hold the supreme place 
of dignity and honour, — for they are under no 
necessity of doing any bodily labour at all, or of 
contributing from the produce of their labour 
anything to the common stock, nor indeed is any 
duty absolutely binding on them except to per- 
form the sacrifices offered to the gods on behalf 
of the state. If anyone, again, has a private 
sacrifice to offer, one of these sages shows him 
the proper mode, as if he could not otherwise 
make an acceptable offering to the gods. To 


these sages the knowledge of divination among 
the Indians is exclusively restricted, and none 
but a sage is allowed to practise that art. They 
predict about such matters as the seasons of the 
year, and any calamity which may befall the state ; 
but the private fortunes of individuals they do 
not care to predict, — either because divination 
does not concern itself with trifling matters, or 
because to take any trouble about such is deem- 
ed unbecoming. But if anyone Axils thrice to 
predict truly, , he incurs, it is said, no further 
penalty than being obliged to be silent for the 
future, and there is no power on earth able to 
compel that man to speak who has once been 
> condemned to silence. These sages go naked, 

' living during winter in the open air to enjoy 
the sunshine, and during summer, when the 
heat is too powerful, in meadows and low 
grounds under trees of such vast size that, as 
N e ar ehu s tells us, the shadow which but one 
of them casts, has a circumference of five hun- 
dred feet, and is capable of sheltering ten thou- 
sand men. They live upon the fruits which each 
season produces, and on the bark of trees, — the 
bark being no less sweet and nutritious than 
the fruit of the date-palm. 

After these, the second caste consists of the 
tillers of the soil, u r ho form the most 
numerous class of the population. They are nei- 
ther furnished with arms, nor have any military 
duties to perform, but they cultivate the soil and 
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pay tribute to tlie kings and fcbe independent 
cities. In times of civil •war the soldiers are 
debarred by use and wont from molesting the 
husbandmen or ravaging their lands : so that 
while the former are fighting and killing each 
other as they can, the latter may be seen close 
at hand tranquilly pursuing their work, — per- 
haps ploughing, or gathering in their crops, 
pruning the trees, or reaping the harvest. 

The third caste among the Indians consists 
of the h e r d s m e n, both shepherds and neat- 
herds ; and these neither live in cities nor in 
villages, but they are nomadic and live on the 
hills. They also are subject to tribute, which they 
pay in cattle. It may be added that they scour 
the country in pursuit of fowl and wild beasts. 

XII. The fourth caste consists of h a n di- 
craftsmen and ret ail -dealers. These 
have to perform gratuitously certain public ser- 
vices, and to pa'y tribute from the products of 
their labour. An exception, however, is made 
in favour of those who fabricate the weapons of 
war, — and not only so, but they even draw- 
pay from the state. In this class are included 
shipbuilders, and the sailors employed in the 
navigation of the rivers. 

The fifth caste among the Indians consists of 
the warrio r s, who are second in point of 
numbers to the husbandmen, but lead a life of 
supreme freedom and jollity. They have mili- 
tary duties, and these only, to perform. Others 


make their arms, and others supply them with 
Horses, and they have others to attend on them 
in the camp, "who take care of their horses, 
clean their arms, drive their elephants, prepare 
their chariots, and act as their charioteers. But 
they fight as long as there is need to fight, and 
when peace returns they abandon themselves 
to enjoyment, — the pay which they receive from 
the state being so liberal that they can main- 
tain not only themselves, bn t others also, and 
that with ease. ^ 

The sixth class consists of those called s u- 
p erintendents. They oversee what goes 
on in country and town, and report everything 
to the king where the people have a king, and 
to the magistrates where the people are self- 
governed, and it is against use and wont for 
these to give in a false report ; — but indeed no 
Indian is accused of lying. 

The seventh caste consists of the coun- 
cil lors of state, who advise the king, or 
the magistrates of self-governed cities, in the 
management of public affairs. In point of 
numbers this is a small class, hut it is distin- 
guished by superior wisdom and justice, and 
hence enjoys the prerogative of choosing go- 
vernors, chiefs of provinces, deputy-governors, 
superintendents of the treasury, generals of 
the army, admirals of the navy, controllers, and 
commissioners who superintend agriculture... 

The custom of the country prohibits inter- 


marriage between the castes : — for instance, 
the husbandman cannot take a wife from the 
arbizan caste, nor the art-izan a wife from tl le 
husbandman caste. Custom also prohibits any 
one from exorcising two trades, or from changing 
from one caste to another. One cannot, for 
instance, become a husbandman if 3ie is a herds- 
man, or become a herdsman if he is an artizan. 
It is permitted that the sage, and the sage alone, 
be from any caste: for the life of the sage is 
not an easy one, but the most miserable of all. >■ 
XIII. The Indians hunt all wild animals 
in the same way as the Greeks, except the 
elephant, which is hunted in a mode altoge- 
ther peculiar, since these animals are not like 
any other animals. The mode may be thus de- 
scribed:— The hunters having selected a level 
tract of arid ground, dig a trench all round, 
enclosing as much space as would suffice to 
encamp a large army. They make the trench 
with a breadth of five fathoms and a depth of 
four. But the earth which they throw out in 
the process of digging they heap up in mounds 
on both edges of the trench, and use it as a wall. 
Then they make huts for themselves by excavat- 
ing the wall on the outer edge of the trench 5 
and in these they leave loopholes, both, to admit 
light, and to Enable them to see when their 
prey approaches and enters the enclosure. They 
then station 'within the trap some three or fmr 
of their best-trained she- elephants, and leave 


only a single passage to it by means of a bridge 
which they throw across the trench, and the 
framework of this they cover over with earth 
and a great quantity of straw, to conceal the 
bridge as much as possible from the wild ani- 
mals, which might else suspect treachery. The 
hunters then go out of the way, and retire to 
the cells which they had made in the earthen 
wall. Fow the wild elephants do not in the day- 
time go near inhabited places, but in the night- 
time they wander about everywhere, and feed 
in herds, following as leader the one -who is 
biggest and boldest, just as cows follow bulls. 
As soon, then, as they approach the enclosure, 
on hearing the cry of the females and catching 
scent of them they rush at full speed in the 
direction of the fenced ground, and being ar- 
rested by the trench they move round its edge 
until they fall in with the bridge, along which 
they force their way into the enclosure. The 
hunters meanwhile, perceiving the entrance of 
the wild elephants, hasten, some of them, to take 
away the bridge, while others, running off to the 
nearest villages, announce that the elephants 
are within the trap. The villagers, on hearing 
the news, mount their most spirited and best- 
trained elephants, and as soon as mounted ride 
off to the trap ; but though they ride up to it 
they do not immediately engage in a conflict 
with the wild elephants, but wait till they are 
sorely pinched by hunger an ‘ tir. -ed by thirst ; 
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but when they think they have been reduced 
to feebleness, then they set up the bridge anew 
and ride into the trap, when a fierce assault is 
in the first place made by the tame elephants 
upon those caught in the trap ; then, as might 
be expected, the wild elephants, through loss of 
spirit and faintness from hunger, are overpow- 
ered. On this the hunters, dismounting from 
their elephants, bind with fetters the ends of 
the feet of the wild ones, which are by this 
time quite exhausted. Then they instigate the 
tame ones to chastise them with repeated blows, 
until, w r orn out with their sufferings, they fall 
to the ground. The hunters meanwhile, stand- 
ing near them, slip nooses over their necks and 
mount them while they are yet lying on the 
ground ; and, in order to prevent them shaking 
off their riders, or doing mischief otherwise, they 
make an incision all round their neck with a 
sharp knife and fasten the noose round in the 
incision, so that they keep their head and neck 
quite steady by means of the wound, for if they 
become restive and turn round, the wound is 
galled by the action of the rope. Thus they 
shun all violent movements, and, knowing that 
they have been vanquished, are now led in 
fetters by the tame ones. 

XIV. But such as are feeble, or through vi- 
ciousness not worth keeping, their captors allow 
to escape to their old haunts ; while those which 
they retain they lead to the villages, where at 



first they give them green stalks of corn and 
grass to eat. The creatures, however, having 
lost all spirit, have no wish to eat; but the 
Indians, standing round them in a circle, soothe 
and cheer them by chanting songs to the ac- 
companiment of the music of drums and cymbals, 

* for the elephant is of all brutes the most intel- 
ligent. , Some of them, for instance, have been 
known when their riders were slain in battle to 
have taken them up and carried them away for 
burial; others have covered them, when lying 
on the ground, with a shield; and others have 
borne the brunt of battle in their defence when 
fallen. There was one even that died of re- 
morse and despair because it had killed its rider 
in a fit of rage. I have myself actually seen an 
elephant playing on cymbals, while other ele- 
phants were dancing to his strains : a cymbal 
had been attached to each foreleg of the perform- 
er, and a third to what is called his trunk, and 
while he beat in turn the cymbal oil his trunk, 
he beat in proper time those on his two legs. 
The dancing elephants all the while kept danc- 
ing in a circle, and as they raised and curved 
their forelegs in turn they too moved in proper 
time, following as the musician led. 

The elephant, like the bull and the horse, 
engenders in spring, when the females emit 
. breath, through the spiracles beside their tem- 
ples, which open at that season. The period of 
gestation is at shortest si vteen months, and 
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never exceeds eighteen. The birth is single, as 
in the case of the mare, and is suckled till it 
reaches its eighth year. The elephants that live 
longest attain an age of two hundred years, but 
many of them die prematurely of disease. 1 f 
they die of sheer old age, however, the term of 
life is what has been stated. Diseases of their 
eyes are cured by pouring cows’ milk into them, 
and other distempers by administering draughts 
of black wine ; while their wounds are cured by 
the application of roasted pork. Such are the 
remedies used by the Indians. 

XV. But the tiger the Indians regard as a 
much more powerful animal than the elephant. 
He arch ns tells us that he had seen the 
skin of a tiger, though the tiger itself he had 
not seen. The Indians, however, informed him 
that the tiger equals in size the largest horse, 
but that for swiftness and strength no other 
animal can be compared with it : for that the 
tiger, when it encounters the elephant, leaps up 
upon the head of the elephant and strangles it 
with ease ; but that those animals which we our- 
selves see and call tigers are but jackals with 
spotted skins and .larger than other jackals. 
In the same way with regard to ants also, 
.N e a r c h u a says that he had not himself seen 
a specimen of the sort which other writers 
declared to exist in India, though he had seen 
many skins of them which had been brought 
into the Macedonian camp. But M e g a s t h e- 
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n e s avers that the tradition about the , ants 
is strictly true, — that they are gold-diggers, not 
for tb e sake of the gold itself, but because by 
instinct they burrow boles in the earth to lie in, 
just as the tiny ants of our own country dig ^ 
little holes for themselves, only those in India 
being larger than foxes make their burrows pro- 
portionately larger. But the ground is impreg- 
nated with gold, and the Indians thence obtain 
their gold. Now Megasthenes writes w r hat he 
had heard from hearsay, and as I have no ex- 
aeter information to give I willingly dismiss the 
subject of the ant.* But about parrots Near - 
chus writes as if they were a new curiosity, 
and tells us that they are indigenous to India, 
and what like they are, and that they speak 
with a human voice ; but for my part, since I 
have myself seen many parrots, and know others 
who are acquainted with the bird, I will accord- 
ingly say nothing about it as if it were still 
unfamiliar. Nor will I say aught of the apes, 
either touching their size, or the beauty which 
distinguishes them in India, or the mode in which 
they are hunted, for I should only be stating 
w r hat is well known, except perhaps the fact 
that they are beautiful. Regarding snakes, too, 
Near chus tells us that they are caught in 
the country being spotted, and nimble in their 
movements, and that one which Peitho the 


# Cf. Herod. III. 102, and Ind . Ant. vol. IV. (August 
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son of Anti genes caught measured about sixteen 
cubits, though the Indians allege that the largest 
snakes are much larger. But no cure of the 
bite of the Indian snake has been found out by 
any of the Greek physicians, though the Indians, 
it is certain, can cure those who have been 
bitten. And Nearchus adds this, that Alex- 
a n d e r had all the most skilful of the Indians in 
the healing art collected around him, and had 
caused proclamation to be made throughout the 
camp that if anyone were bitten he should re- 
pair to the royal tent ; but these very same men 
were able to cure other diseases and pains also. 
But with many bodily pains the Indians arc not 
afflicted, because in their country the seasons are 
genial. But in the case of an attack of severe 
pain they consult the sages, and these seemed 
to cure whatever diseases could be cured not 
without divine help. 

/XVI. The dress worn by the Indians is 
made of cotton, as X e a r clius tells us,- — cotton 
produced from those trees of which mention 
has already been made. But this cotton is 
either of a brighter white colour than any cot- 
ton found elsewhere, or the darkness of the 
Indian complexion makes their apparel look so 
much the whiter. They wear an under-garment 
of cotton which reaches below the knee halfway 
down to the ankles, and also an upper garment 
which they throw partly over their shoulders, 
and partly twist in folds round their head. 
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Tlio Indians wear also earrings of ivory, but onlv 
5 suc]l <>f do tills as are very weali by, for all 
: Indians do not wear them. Their, beards, Jx e- 
a rebus tells us, they dye of one hue and 
another, according to taste. Some dye their 
” white beards to make them look as white as pos- 
sible, but others dye them blue ; while some aga in 
prefer a red tint, some a purple, and others a 
; rank green. Such Indians, he also says, as are . 
thought anything of, use parasols as a screen 
from the heat. They wear slices made of white 
leather, and these are elaborately trimmed, while 
the soies are variegated, and made of groat thick- 
ness, to make the wearer seem so much the 
/ taller. 

I proceed now to describe the mode in which 
. the Indians equip themselves for war, premising 
that it is not to be regarded as the only one in 
vogue. The foot-soldiers carry a bow made of 
equal length with the man who bears it. This 
they rest upon the ground, and pressing against 
it witii their left foot thus discharge the arrow, 
having drawn the string far backwards : for the 
shaft they use is little short of being three 
yards long, and there is nothing which can re- 
sist an Indian archer s shot,- — neither shield nor 
breast-plate, nor any stronger defence if such 
there be. In their left hand they carry bucklers 
made of undressed ox-hide, which are not so 
broad as those who carry them, but are about 
as long. Some are equipped with javelins 
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instead of bows, but all wear a sword, which is 
broad in the blade, but not longer than three 
cubits ; and this, when they engage in close fight 
(which they do with reluctance), they wield 
with both hands, to fetch down a lustier blow. 
The horsemen are equipped with two lances 
like the lances called saimia , and with a shorter 
buckler than that carried by the foot-soldiers. 
But they do not put saddles on their horses, 
nor do they curb them with bits like the bits in 
use among the Greeks or the Celts, but they fit ‘ 
on round the extremity of the horse’s mouth 
a circular piece of stitched raw ox-hide studded 
with pricks of iron or brass pointing inwards, 
but not very sharp : if a man is rich he uses 
pricks made of ivory. Within the horse’s mouth 
is put an iron prong like a skewer, to which ; 
the reins are attached. When the rider then 
pulls the reins, the prong controls the horse, and 
the pricks which are attached to this prong j 
goad the mouth, so that it cannot but obey the 
reins. 

,/ XVIL The Indians are in person slender and 
tall, and of much lighter weight than other men. 
The animals used by the common sort for riding 
on are camels and horses and asses, while the 
wealthy use elephants, — for it is the elephant 
which in India carries royalty. The conveyance 
which ranks next in honour is the chariot and 
four ; the camel ranks third, while to be drawn 
by a single horse is considered no distinction at ; 
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all/* Bat Indian women, if possessed of uncom- 
mon discretion, would not stray from virtue for" 
any reward short of an elephant, but on receiv- 
ing this a lady lets the giver enjoy her person 1 * 
Xor do the Indians consider it any disgrace to 
a woman to grant her favours for an elephant, 
hut it is rather regarded as a high compliment- 
to the ladies that their charms should he deemed! 
worth an elephant. They marry without either 
giving or taking dowries, but the women, as 
soon as they are marriageable, are brought 
/ forward by their fathers and exposed in public, 
to be selected by the victor in wrestling or 
boxing or running, or by some one who excels 
in. any other manly exercise. The people of 
India live npon grain, and are tillers of the soil ; 
hut we must except the hillmen, who eat the 
flesh of beasts of chase. X 

It is sufficient for me to have set forth these 
facts regarding the Indians, which, as the best 
known, both bfearchus and Me gas t be- 
ne s, two men of approved character, have re- 
corded. And since my design in drawing up the 
present narrative was not to describe the manners 
and customs of the Indians, but to relate how 
Alexander conveyed his army from India 
to Persia, let this be taken as a mere episode. 

XVIII. Alexander, then, as soon as the fleet 
had been built for him upon the banks of the 
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H y d a s p e s, having selected all the Phoenicians 
and all the Cyprians or Egyptians who had fol- 
lowed him in the previous part of the expedition, 
manned the ships with them, and chose the 
hands that were skilled in seamanship to he 
sailors and rowers. There were also islanders 
not a few in the squadron who had been bred to 
a seafaring life, together with men from Ionia 
and the Hellespont. The following officers were 
appointed to the command of triremes in this 
fleet ; — 

HephfBstion, the son of Amy n tor; Leonnatns, 
the son of Anteas ; Lysimachns, the son of 
Agathocles ; Asclepiodorus, the son of Timander ; 
Archon, the son of Clinias ; Demonic us, the son 
of Athenseus ; Archias, the son of Anaxidotus ; 
Ophelas, the son of Silenns ; and Timanthes, the 
son of Pantiades. These all belonged to Pella. 

Prom Ampliipolis came — Hearchas, the son / 
of Androtimns, who wrote a narrative of the 
voyage ; Laomedon, the son of Larxchus ; and 
Androsthenes, the son of Callistratus. 

Prom Orestis came — Craterus, the son of 
Alexander ; and Perdiceas, the son of Orontes. 

Prom Eordasa came — Ptolemaeus, the son of 
Lagus; and Aristonons, the son of Pisseus. 

Prom Pydna came — Metron the son of Epi- 
charmus ; and Nicarchides, the son of Simns, 

There were in addition to these — Attains the 
son of Andromenes, from Tymphaea ; Pencestas, 
the son of Alexander, from Mieza ; Peithon, 
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the son of Crateuas, from AleomensB ; Leonnatns, 
the son of Antipater, from AEgaa ; Pantauchus, 
the son of Nicolaus, from Alorus; and Mjlleas, 
the son of Zollns, from Bereea.— These were all 
of them Macedonians. 

The following commanders were Greeks : — 
Medius, the son of Gxy themis, from Larissa ; 
Bam ones, the son of Hieronymus, from Candia; 
Critobulus, the son of Plato, from Cos ; Thoas, 
the son of Menodorus, from Magnes ; Mseander, 
the son of Mandrogenes, also from Magnes ; and 
Andron, the son of Cabelas, from Teos. 

There were two commanders besides from 
Cyprus — Nicoclees, the son of Pasierates of Soli; 
and Nithaphon, the son of Pnutagoras, of 
Sal amis. 

There was also one Persian commander — 
Bagoas, the son of Pharnouchas. 

The pilot of the ship which carried Alexan- 
der himself was Onesicritus, an AstypaJsean, 
and the general secretary of the expedition -was 
Buagoras, the son of Eucleon, a Corinthian, 
while Nearchits, the son of Androtimus, was 
appointed admiral of the whole fleet. He was 
by descent a Cretan, but settled in Amphipolis, 
which is on the river Strymon. And when all 
these arrangements had been made by Alexander, 
| he sacrificed to the gods of his country, and 
I those to whom the oracle had directed him to 
j sacrifice, and to Poseidon and Amphitriie, and 
the Nereids, and Oceanus himself ; and to tho 


river H y d a s p e s, from which he was setting 1 
forth on his enterprise ; and to the Acesines, ' ' . 
into which the Hydaspes pours its waters; and 
to the Indus, which receives the waters of 
"both ; and he also gave an entertainment at 
which prizes for skill in music and gymnastics 
were contended for, and a distribution was 
made, to all the divisions of the troops, of the 
victims sacrificed on the occasion. 

XIX. But when every preparation had been 
made for departing, Alexander ordered Craterus, ' 
with a force consisting of horse and foot, to 
go to the one side of the Hydaspes ; while 
Hephsestion, in command of a still larger force, 
marched in a parallel line on the other side. 
Hephsestion took with, him the elephants also, 
which were two hundred in number. Alex- 
ander himself took under his immediate com- 
mand the body of footguards called the hyp-' 
aspists and all the archers, and those called the 
companion-cavalry, — a force consisting in all of . 
8,000 men. Orders had been given to the troops 
under Craterus and Hephsestion prescribing 
where, after marching in advance of the fleet, 
they were to wait its arrival. And Philip, 
■whom he had appointed Satrap of this part of 
the country, he despatches to the banks of the 
Acesines, sending with him also a numerous 
force; for by this time 120,000 fighting men 
followed his banner, including those whom he 
had led up from the sea into the interior, and 


also the recruits who from time to time were 
sent to liis levies wlien lie began to receive all 
sorts of barbaric tribes, however diversely armed. 
Then he weighed anchor and sailed down the 
H y d a s p e s as far as to its junction with the 
Acesines. Now the ships numbered alto- 
gether 1800, including the long narrow ships 
of war, the round-shaped roomy merchantmen, 
and the transports for carrying horses and pro- 
visions to feed the army. But how the fleet 
sailed down the rivers, and what tribes Alex- 
ander conquered in the course of the voyage, 
and how he was in jeopardy among the M a 1 1 i, 
and how he was wounded in their dominions, 
and how Pencestas and Leonnatus protected 
him with their shields when he fell, — all these 
incidents have been recorded by me in the 
separate narrative written in the Attic dialect. 
My present object is, therefore, but to describe 
the voyage made by X e a r e h u s, with the ex- 
pedition which sailed under his command, from 
the mouths of the Indus through the great 
ocean as far as the Persian Gulf, or, as 
others call it, the Brythrasan Sea. 

XX. Now of this voyage the following ac- 
count has been given by N earchus. He 
states that Alexander had a great desire to have 
all the coast of the sea which extends from India 
to Persia circumnavigated, but that he hesit- 
ated to take the necessary steps, as he reflected 
on the length of the voyage, and feared lest the 
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fleet coming, as might happen, to some desolate 
coast either destitute of harbours or incapable of 
furnishing adequate supplies, might thus be de- 
stroyed, and a great stain attaching itself thereby 
to his mighty deeds might tarnish all his good 
fortune ; but that his eagerness to be ever doing 
something new and marvellous prevailed over 
all his scruples ; that he was, however, at a loss 
what officer to choose as not an incompetent 
hand to execute his designs, and at a loss, too* 
about the men put on board the fleet, — how, on 
their being despatched on such an enterprise, 
he could take away their fear that they were 
recklessly sent into open peril. Here Nearchus 
tells us that Alexander consulted with him 
whom he should select to lead the expedition 
and that when Alexander had mentioned one 
officer after another, rejecting them all, some 
because they did not show readiness to face dan- 
ger ; some because they were of a weak, irresolute 
temper; some because they were yearning after 
home, — making this and that objection to each 
in turn, — he then proffered his own services in 
these terms : — a I, then, 0 king ! undertake to 
lead the expedition, and, if God hut help me, 
I will conduct the ships in safety, and the men, 
all the way to Persia, provided of course 
that the sea is navigable that way, and the task 
not beyond human capacity.” To this, we are 
told, Alexander answered, in mere pretence, 
that he did not wish to expose any one for 
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whom lie had an affection to so much hardship 
and so much danger, but that ISfearchus did 
not on that account withdraw his offer, but 
pressed its acceptance with the greater urgency ; 
that Alexander was, of course, much pleased 
with the ready devotion of ISfearchus, and ap- 
pointed him to take the chief command of the 
expedition ; that then, too, the troops destined 
for the voyage, and the oarsmen, alike were 
still more cheered in heart, feeling assured that 
Alexander would not send into palpable danger 
such a favourite as JSTearchus unless he was to 
be restored to him in safety. At the same time 
the great splendour with which the preparations 
were conducted, the gallant trim of the ships, 
and the obvious rivalries between the captains 
about their oarsmen and their crews, had 
roused to energy even those who formerly al- 
together shrunk back, and also inspired them 
with more salutary hopes of the whole enter- 
prise. And it much helped also, he adds, to 
give the men good heart, that Alexander him- 
self, taking the ships from both the mouths 
of the Indus, sailed out into the open main, 

; and slew victims to Poseidon and all the other 
sea- deities, and presented magnificent gifts to 
propitiate the sea ; and so the men, trusting to 
the immeasurable good fortune which had at- 
tended all the other projects of Alexander, 
deemed there was nothing he might not dare, 
nothing but would to him be feasible. 
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XXI. Now when tlie south-west monsoon 
calmed, — which prevails throughout all the hot 
season, blowing from the sea towards the land, 
and rendering navigation in these seas imprac- 
ticable, — it was then that the expedition started 
on the voyage in the year when Cophisidorus 
was Archou at Athens, on the 20tli day of the 
month Boedromion, according to the Athenian 
mode of reckoning, but as the Macedonians and 
the Asiatics reckoned * * * in the 1.1th year 
of the reign of Alexander. But Nearchus, 
before putting to sea, sacrifices to Zeus the 
saviour, and also, as Alexander had done, 
celebrates a gymnastic contest. Then clearing 
out of harbour, they come the first day to 
moorings in the I nil u s near a great canal ; and 
there they remain for two days. The place 
was called S t u r a, and was distant about 100 
stadia from the harbour they had left. Clear- 
ing from this on the third day, they sailed on till, 
they came to another canal, 30 stadia further 
down, in which tlie water was salt : for the 
sea, it seems, ran up) into it, especially in flood- 
tides, and its waters at ebb-tides still remained 
mixed with those of the river. This place was 
called C a u m a r a. Sailing thence a d is lance 
of 20 stadia down the stream, they reach Cor e~ 
e s t i s, and anchor, being still in the river. A ffcer 
clearing from this, they did not make much 
way, for a sunken reef revealed its presence at 
that part of the month of the Indus, and the 
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waves were heard dashing with loud roar upon 
the beach, which was wild and rugged. They 
dug, however, a passage five stadia long through 
the reef where it was found to be soft, and 
through this steered the ships when the flood- 
tide came in from the sea. Then by a winding 
course of 120 stadia they gain C r o c a 1 a, a 
sandy island, where they anchor and remain till 
next day. Near this place dwells an Indian 
tribe called the Arab ii, whom I have men- 
tioned in my larger narrative, stating that they 
derive their name from the river A r a b i s, which 
flows through their country to the sea, parting 
them from the 0 r i t ee. On launching from 
Crocala they had on their right hand a mountain 
which the inhabitants called Iros, and on 
their left a flat island. As this island lay near 
the mainland shore it helps to form a narrow 
bay. Having quite cleared this passage they 
come to moorings in a harbour of great security, 
which Nearchus, on finding it to be both spacious 
and otherwise convenient, designates ‘Alex- 
ander’s Haven.’ There is an island at the 
mouth of the harbour, about two stadia off. 
Its name is Bibacta, but the entire district 
is called S a n g a d a. That the place makes a 
harbour is all due to the island, which shelters 
it by forming a barrier against the sea. Here 
strong gales blew from seaward for a long time 
continuously, and Nearchus, fearing lest some 
of the barbarians might combine with a view to 


plunder the camp, fortified his position witli a 
stone wall. Here they had to tarry four-and- 
twenty days. The soldiers — so Nea rebus tells 
ns — fished for mussels and oysters, and what 
is called the razor-fish, all of these being of 
extraordinary size as compared with the speci- 
mens to be found in our sea. He adds that 
they were here obliged to drink salt sea- 
water. 

XXII. As soon as the stormy weather was 
over they again put to sea, and having run 
fully 60 stadia they drop anchor off a sandy 
beach, not far from which lay a desert island, 
and here they anchored in such a position that 
they were sheltered by this island, the name of 
which was D o m a e. Water was not procurable 
on the beach, but the men on going into the 
interior about 20 stadia found very good water. 
The voyage was resumed next day towards 
evening, when they sailed 300 stadia and reached 
S aranga, where tbey anchor near the beach, 
and find water some eight stadia inland from it. 
Making from this they put into Sacali, a 
desert place, and anchor there. When again 
under weigh they sailed through between two 
cliffs which were so near each other that the 
blades of the oars grazed the rocks on cither 
side, and then they drop anchor in M oro n t o- 
bari, having run 300 stadia. The harbour 
bore was roomy, circular in shape, deep and well 
sheltered, but the entrance to it was narrow. 
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It was called, in tlie language of the coun- 
try, ‘Women’s Haven,’ because a woman had 
been the first sovereign of the place. But when 
they were steering between the rocks we have 
mentioned they encountered heavy waves and 
a boisterous sea : for indeed it appeared a great 
feat to have steered their way through between 
the rocks and got safe beyond them. When 
they put to sea they sailed on till the next 
day, having on their left hand an island making 
a barrier against the sea, and lying so close 
to the shore that the channel between the 
shore and the island looked like a canal. The 
length of this passage was altogether 70 stadia. 
Thickets of trees grew all along the beach, 
while the island was well shaded with wood of 
every description. Towards morning they were 
clearing the island, having but scanty sea -room, 
as it was still ebb-tide. After running 120 
stadia they drop anchor at the mouth of the 
river Arab is. At its mouth there was a 
spacious and very fine haven, but the water was 
not drinkable, for where the Arabis discharges 
itself its waters become mixed with brine. They 
went therefore about 40 stadia higher up, and 
came upon a tank from 'which they supplied 
themselves with water, and then returned. The 
island near the harbour is high and hare. All 
round it oysters and fish of every kind are 
caught. This place marks the border where the 
dominions of the Arabii, the last people of 


Indian descent settled in this direction end, and 
where those of the 0 r i 1 10 begin. 

XXIII. On sailing away from the month of 
the Arabis they coasted along the shores of the 
Orifcro, and after making a way of 200 stadia 
drop anchor at P a g a 1 i, near a surf-beaten 
shore, where, however, a place was found afford- 
ing good anchorage. Here while one part of the 
crew was told off to remain on board, another 
part went on shore to fetch water. Next day 
they unmoored at dawn, and making 400 stadia 
drew to shore as evening fell, at 0 a b a n a, 
where they anchor off the beach, which was quite 
barren. Here there was a heavy surf, and the 
ships were tossed up and down by great surging 
billows. In the course of this last voyage the 
fleet had been caught in a heavy gale which blew 
from seaward, when two ships of war and one 
of the light . craft were totally lost. All the 
hands on board, however, saved themselves by 
swimming, as the vessels at the time of the dis- 
aster were closely hugging the shore. They 
cleared from Cabana about midnight, and sailed 
on till they gained Oocala, 200 stadia distant 
from the. last port. The ships rode at their 
moorings off shore, but Nearchus having order- 
ed the crews to disembark allowed them to 
bivouac on the beach, for as they had suffered 
much distress at sea they longed for some repose. 
The camp was fortified for defence against the 
barbarians. It was in this part of the country 



that Leonnatus, whom Alexander had appointed 
to reduce and govern the Grit overcomes 
these barbarians, and the neighbouring tribes 
who helped them, in a great battle, wherein lie 
slew 6,000 of them, and all their leaders. But 
fifteen of the horsemen who were with Leoima- 
tus, and some of the foot-soldiers, though not 
very many, were slain. Among the number was 
A p o 1 1 o p h a n e s, the Satrap of the Gedro- 
sians. But all this has been recorded in my 
other history, and also how Leonnatus for this 
service was crowned by Alexander with a 
golden crown in presence of the Macedonians. 
In this place grain was, by Alexander’s orders, 
distributed to victual the fleet, and sufficient stores 
were put on board to last for ten days. Here 
also the ships damaged during the voyage were 
repaired, while all the sailors that Nearehus 
considered to be too slack at their work lie 
made over to Leonnatus to be led on foot into 
Persia ; but at the same time he made good his 
complement of hands by taking in exchange 
efficient men from the troops under Leonnatus . 

XXIV. Prom this port they bore away with 
a fresh breeze, and having run 500 stadia drop 
anchor near a river much swollen with rain. 
This river was called the Tomcms, and there 
was an estuary at its mouth. The fiats ly- 
ing near the shore were peopled with men, who 
lived in close stifling huts. The savages when 
they saw strangers sailing towards them were 
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filled with astonishment, and spreading along ; 
the beach marshalled themselves as if to repel 
by force any who should attempt to land. They 
carried thick spears about six cubits in length — 
which were not tipped with iron heads, but were 
hardened at the sharp end by being charred, 
which served the same purpose. The number 
of the enemy was about 600. Now when N earchus 
saw them keeping their ground and arrayed 
for battle, he ordered the ships to keep riding 
at anchor within shot of them, so that the ar- 
rows discharged from on board might carry 
to land ; for the spears of the barbarians, which 
were thick, were evidently adapted for close 
light, but not at all formidable if used as mis- 
siles. Then he gives orders that such of the 



ped, and expert in swimming, should swim to 
shore at a preconcerted signal. Orders were 
given that when any one had swum so far that 
he could stand in the water, he was to wait for 
his next neighbour, and not set forward to 
attack the barbarians, until a phalanx could be 
formed of three men deep. That done they were 
to rush forward shouting the war-cry. Then 
those who were told off for this service at once 
threw themselves from the skips into the sea, 
and swam fast, and stood in order, and forming 
themselves into a phalanx rushed to the charge 
with loud shouts; while those on board shouted 
in concert and attacked the barbarians, with 


arrows and missiles shot from engines. Then 
the barbarians, terrified by the bright flashing 
of the arms and the rapidity of the landing, and 
hit by tbe arrows and other missiles, since they 
were half-naked, fled without making the least 
attempt at , resistance. Some perished in the 
flight, others were taken prisoners, and some es- 
caped to the mountains. Those captured were 
thickly covered with hair all over the body as 
well as the head, while their nails resembled 
' the claws of wild beasts, for they were said 
to use their nails like iron, and to be able to 
\ rip up fish with them, and split tlie softer kinds 
I of wood. Harder things they cut with sharp 
stones, for they had no iron. As clothing they 
1 wore the skins of wild beasts, and some even 

i the thick skins of large fishes. 

j 

XXV. After this action they haul the ships 
to shore, and repair all the damaged ones 4 
On the sixth day they launched again, and 
sailing 800 stadia reach a place which lay 
on the furthest confines of the Oritee, called 
Mala n a. How the Oritas who dwell in the 
interior dress like the Indians, and use similar 
weapons, though they differ from them in lan- 
guage and customs. The length of the voyage 
along the coast of the Arabii was 1000 stadia, 
reckoning from the place from which they 
had started ; and the length of the voyage 
along the coast of the Orifcse was 1000 stadia. 
Xearehus informs us that the shadows of those 
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who sail along the Indian coast (for after this 
Indians are no longer met with) fall differently, 
for when they happened to sail a great distance 
southward their shadows were observed to fall 
to southward also. But when the sun had 
gained the meridian, nothing was seen to cast 
any shadow at all. And of those stars which 
they had seen before high above the horizon, 
some vanished altogether out of sight, while 
others — that is those which had always before 
been visible — seemed to be near the earth, now 
setting, and, immediately after, rising again. # 
And Nearchus here appears to me to be stating 
what is not unlikely : for at S y e n e also, 
which is in Egypt, a well is shown where at 
the time of the summer solstice no shadow is 
cast at noon ; and in'Meroe, too, objects are 
shadowless at that season of the year. It is 
therefore likely that similar phenomena occur 
also among the Indians, as they live to the 
southland this would be more especially the 
case in the Indian Sea the further south it 
goes. This may be taken as the real truth of 
the matter. 

XXYI. Next to the Oritse in the interior . 

* As Nearchus could not possibly have witnessed this 
phenomenon, and yet is a writer of unquestionable veracity, 
the passage is a puzzling one, and various explanations of 
it have been offered. One is to the effect that Arrian may 
have had before him a text of the work by Nearchus 
interpolated or otherwise corrupted by the Alexandrian 
geographers, who, following Eratosthenes, believed that 
India lay between the tropics. 
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live the Gedrosians, through whose country 
Alexander had the greatest difficulty in leading 
his army, and where his sufferings surpassed all 
he had experienced in all the rest of his expedi- 
tion. But all the details concerning this I have 
set down in my larger work. Below the Ge- 
drosians and along the sea-coast lives a people 
called the Iehthyophagi. Along their 
coasts they were now steering. On the first 
day, about the second watch, they set sail, and 
put into B a g i s a r a. The distance run was 
600 stadia. In the place they found a harbour 
with good anchorage, and a small town called 
P a s i r a, distant 60 stadia from the sea, the peo- 
ple living thereabout being called Pasirians. 
But unmooring early next morning they double 
a headland which projected far ont into the sea* 
and was high and precipitous. Here having dug 
wells and found but a scanty supply of water 
which was bad, they rode at anchor that day, be- 
cause there was a high surf along the shore. They 
leave the place next day and sailed till they reach- 
ed Colt a, having run 200 stadia. Weighing 
thence at morning-tide they made Calybi, 
after sailing 600 stadia, and there cast anchor. 
There was a village near the beach, around which 
grew a few palm-trees, the dates on which were 
still green. There was an island about 100 
stadia off the shore, called Gamine. The vil- 
lagers, by way of showing their hospitality, 
bring presents of sheep and fish to Nearchus, 


wlio says that the mutton had a fishy taste, 
like the fiesh of sea-birds for the sheep fed 
on fish, there being no grass in the place. Next 
day, having sailed 200 stadia, they cast anchor 
near the shore, where there was a village 30 
stadia off, named 0 i s s a. The coast was, however, 
called Gar bis. There they find little boats 
.such as might belong to fishermen of scanty 
means, but the men they did not see, for . they 
had taken to flight on seeing the ships anchor- 
ing. There was no grain in the place, and 
the stock of provisions for the expedition had 
run short. So they put some goats on board 
and sailed away. After doubling a steep pro- 
montory which projected about 150 stadia into 
the sea, they drew to land and cast anchor in a 
well-sheltered haven. They found water in the 
place, which was inhabited by fishermen. The 
harbour was called M o s a r n a. 

XXYII. From this place they took on board, 
Nearchus tells us, as pilot of the fleet, a Gedro- 
sian called Hydraces, who undertook to conduct 
them as far as Car mania. Thenceforth 
until they reached the Persian Gulf their 
course was not difficult, and lay in parts more 
spoken of. Departing at night from Mosarna 
they sail 750 stadia, and reach the coast of 
Balomon, They touched next at B a r n a, 
a village which lay at a distance of 400 stadia** 
Many palm-trees were found there, and a 
garden wherein grew myrtles and other flowers, 


from wliicli wreaths were woven by the villagers. 
Here for the first time they saw trees under cul- 
tivation, and the people somewhat better than 
mere savages. Leaving this they reach Den- 
dr o b o s a, by a circuitous course of 200 stadia, 
and anchor out at sea. They sailed again about 
midnight, and running about 400 stadia made 
the haven of C o p h a s. The inhabitants were 
fishermen, and the boats they used were small, 
sorry things. They did not row in the Greek 
l style with oars fixed to the side by means of 
thole-pins, but, as in a river, with paddles 
I which they thrust into the water, now on this 
j side and then on that, like men digging the 
ground. There was much water in the haven, 
and it was quite pure. But about the first watch 
they bore away from the place, and having run 
a. course of 800 stadia put into C y i z a, where 
the strand was bare and rugged. They did not, 
therefore, land, but dined on board ship. They 
set forth again, and having sailed 500 stadia 
came to a little town built on a rising ground 
not far from the beach. And bTearchus having 
observed that the land bore signs of cultivation, 
he turns to Archias (the son of Anaxidotus 
of Pella, who was accompanying blear chus on 
the voyage, being a Macedonian of high rank) 
and says to him that the place must be captured, 
for the inhabitants, he thought, would not of 
their own free-will supply the fleet with provi- 
sions, while it would not be possible to take 


what they required by open force, but a siege 
would be necessary, which would cause delay, 
and they were already short of provisions. He 
added that the land must undoubtedly produce 
com, as they could see a luxuriant crop grow- 
ing not far from the beach. When this proposal 
was agreed to, he orders all the ships except one 
to he made ready as if for sailing, and Arehias 
made all the arrangements for this ; but he himself 
being left behind with a single ship went to take, 
as he pretended, just a look at the town. 

XXVIII. But when he approached the walls 
the inhabitants hospitably brought out to him 
a present of tunny-fish broiled in pans: for 
though they were the last of the Iehthyo- 
p h a g i, yet they were the first of them they 
had met who did not eat fish raw ; and they 
brought also little cakes and dates. He told 
them that he accepted their gifts with much 
pleasure, but wished to have a look at their 
town, and they accordingly gave him leave to 
enter. But when he was within the gates he 
ordered two of his archers to seize the postern by 
which they had entered, while he himself, with 
two others and an interpreter, mounting to the 
top of the wall, made thence a signal to Arehias 
and his men, for it had been arranged that the 
one party should make a signal, and the other, 
on seeing it, execute the given orders. How 
the Macedonians, when they saw the signal, at 
once ran their ships ashore and quickly jumped 
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into the sea; while the barbarians, alarmed at 
these movements, ran to arms. The interpreter 
thereupon who was with Search us ordered 
them to give provisions to the army if they 
wished to save their town* But they said they 
had none, and at the same time attacked the 
wall. But the archers who attended on Near- 
chus kept them in check by shooting down 
arrows upon them from above. When they 
came to know, however, that their town was 
already occupied, and could in a short time be 
pillaged, they then entreated Near chus to take 
the corn they had, and go off without destroying 
the town. But Nearchus orders Arehias to take 
possession of the gates and the adjacent parts 
of the wall, while he himself despatches men to 
look after the grain, and see whether the people 
would show it without any attempt at evasion. 
And they showed a great quantity of flour made 
by grinding roasted fish, and also a little wheat 
and barley, for th ey dieted upon fish, to which they 
added wheaten loaves by way of a relish. But 
when they showed their stores the soldiers sup- 
plied themselves therefrom. They then return- 
ed to the ships, put out to sea, and cast anchor 
near a promontory which the people of the place 
considered sacred to the S u n, and the name of 
which was B a g i a. 

XXIX. They set sail from this place about 
midnight, and after a voyage of 1000 stadia 
put into T a 1 m e n a, where they found a bar- 
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bour with good anchorage. They sailed thence 
to 0 a n a s i s, a deserted town 400 stadia off, 
where they discover an artificial well, and where 
palms were growing wild. These they cut down, 
and used the pith as food, since provisions were 
short in the fleet ; and being now sore pinched 
with hunger they sailed all day and all night, 
and then drop anchor off a desolate coast. But 
Hearehus, fearing lest the men, if they landed, 
would in despair desert the fleet, ordered the 
ships to be moored at a distance from shore. 
From this they sailed away and reached C a n a- 
te, when they anchor, after making 850 stadia. 
This place has a spacious beach and some 
small canals. They sailed again, and having 
made 800 stadia reach Tro e s, where they an- 
chor. They found in the place some miserable 
little villages. The inhabitants deserted their 
huts, and the soldiers found a little food and dates 
of the palm-tree. Seven camels had been left 
behind, which they killed for food. Launch- 
ing again about the dawn of day, they made 
300 stadia, and come to anchor at D a g a s i r a. 
The people thereabouts were nomads. Putting 
again to sea, they sailed all night and all day 
without taking any rest. Having thus accom- 
plished a voyage of 1100 stadia, they left behind 1 
them the shoresgaf the Ichthyophagi, where 
they suffered greatly from the want of necessary 
food. They did not anchor on the beach, on 
account of the heavy surf, but rode at anchor out 



in deep water. The length of the voyage along 
the coast of the Ichthyophagi was not much 
short of 10,000 stadia. These Ichthyophagi 
subsist on what their name is derived from, — fish . 

I 7 

j Yet only a few of them fish out in the deep, 
j for boats to do it with are scarce, and the art of 
| fishing is unknown. Generally speaking, they 
* are indebted for their fish to the ebb-tide. To 
take advantage of it, they make for themselves 
nets which are mostly two stadia in length. 
These they weave from the bark of the palm-tree, 
twisting the fibres like flax, Now when the 
sea retires from the land, the parts left dry 
are generally found to be without fish, while 
the hollows, which of course retain some water, 
swarm with them. The fish are generally 
small, though some are of considerable size : 
these they catch with their nets. The more 
delicate kinds they eat raw as soon as they 
are taken out of the water, but the large and 
coarser kinds they dry in the sun, and when 
sufficiently dried grind into a sort of flour, from 
which they make bread. They bake also cakes 
from this flour. The cattle, as well as the men, 
eat the dry fish, for there are no meadows in the 
country, nor grass at all. But in many parts 
they fish also for crabs and oysters and mussels. 
Natural salt is found in the land * * # from these 
they make oil. Some of the tribes inhabit deso- 
late tracts which are so utterly sterile that they 
bear neither trees nor even wild fruits* These 


poor wretches have nothing but fish to live on. 

A few of them, however, sow some part of their 
land, and use the produce to eat for zest along , 
with their fish, which forms the staple of their \ 
diet. The better classes build houses of whale- ■ 
bone, which they collect from the carcases of 
whales cast ashore, and use instead of wood. 
The doors are formed of the broadest bones they 
can find. The poorer members, who form the 
great majority of the population, construct their , 
houses with the backbones of fish. 

XXX. Whales of vast size frequent the outer 
ocean, and other fish larger than those kinds 
which are found in the Mediterranean Sea. 
Nearchus gives this relation : when they were 
bearing away from Oy iza, the water of the 
sea was seen one morning about dawn blown 
np into the air as if forced up by a violent gust 
of wind ; being greatly alarmed, they asked 
the pilots the nature and cause of this pheno- 
menon, when it was explained that the whales 
in swimming through the sea spout up the 
water into the air ; on hearing this the rowers, 
through terror, let the oars drop from their 
hands, but he himself coming up to. the men 
allayed their fears and reanimated their cour- 
age, and then gave orders that the prows of 
such ships as were sailing near him should be 
turned towards the point of danger, as in a sea- 
fight, while the rowers should at the same time 
raise the battle-cry, and swell the sound by 



pulling quick strokes as noisily as possible* 
The men, thus emboldened, sailed as they were 
directed, when the signal agreed on was given, 
and when they were now nearing the monstrous 
creatures they shouted as loud as they could 
bawl, and blew the trumpets, and made all the 
noise they could with the oars in rowing ; the 
whales, accordingly, which were seen near the 
prows of the ships, being terror-struck, dived 
down into the abyss, and then soon after rose 
again to the surface, emerging behind the fleet, 
all the while spouting up the waters most lustily. 
There was great exultation among the men 
at their unexpected deliverance, and Xearchus 
was praised for his boldness and presence of 
mind. He adds that whales are sometimes 
stranded on many parts of the coast where the 
ebb-tide leaves them in shallow water, prevent- 
ing their escape ; but that some are also forcibly 
cast out on land by violent storms, and so perish 
and rot away, till their flesh gradually drops off, 
and leaves the bones bare, which are applied 
to building purposes. Their larger ribs make 
suitable bearing-beams for houses, while the 
smaller ones serve for rafters ; and as for the 
jaw-bones, doors are made of them, as they are 
often found so big as to measure five-and- twenty 
cubits. 

XXXI. When they were sailing along the 
coast of the Ichthyophagi they hear a re- 
port about an island which is distant from the 


mainland about 100 stadia and uninhabited. The 
people in the parts about said that It was sacred 
to the Sun and called 1ST os ala, but that no 
one was willing to go to the island and land on 
it, and that whoever was unawares carried to 
it was never more seen. But Nearehus men- 
tions that one small boat belonging to his fleet, 
manned with an Egyptian crew, disappeared not 
far from this island, and that the commanding 
officers thereupon declared that they had dis- 
appeared, because they had landed on the island 
in ignorance of the danger of so doing. Near- 
elms, however, despatches a galley of thirty oars 
to sail round the island, ordering the men not to 
land upon the island, but to sail as close by the 
shore as they could, and to call out to the men, 
shouting aloud the name of the steersman or 
any one else they chanced to remember. Near- 
chus then tells us that, as no one answered to 
their call, he sailed to the island and compelled 
the sailors, much against their will, to land, and 
that he landed himself, and proved that the 
story about the island was an empty myth. He 
states also that he heard another story about 
the island. — It had been at one time the abode 
of one of the Nereids, whose name, he says, 
he could not learn. It was her wont to have 
intercourse with any man who approached 
the island, when she changed him from a man / ■ 

to a flsh and then cast him into the sea. The 4 
Sun, however, being displeased with the No- 
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reld, ordered Iier to remove from the island, and 
she agreed to do so, but begged to be cured 
of her malady, and the Sun granted her re- 
quest, Thereupon she took pity on the men 
■whom she had changed to fish, and changed 
them again from fish into men, and from these 
men the race of the Ichthyophagi de- 
scended in unbroken succession down to the’ 
time of Alexander. How Hearehus, to my 
thinking, deserves no credit for expending so* 
much time and talent in proving the falsehood 
of these stories, which is no hard thing to do,, 
aware as I am what a sorry task it is to select 
old-world stories for the' purpose of refuting: 
them . \ ? . ' .V 

XXXII. Beyond the Ichthyophagi, in the 
interior, the Gedrosians inhabit a region 
which is a baleful desert of sand. Here the 
army of Alexander, and Alexander himself, suf- 
fered many hardships, as has been already re- 
lated in my other narrative. But when the ex- 
pedition reached the first port in Oamania, 
after leaving the Ichthyophagi,. they rode at 
anchor out at sea, when they moored for the 
first time in Oarmania; because a violent surf 
spread along the shore and far out to sea. There- 
after they no longer sailed as before, towards 
the setting sun, but the prows were pointed 
rather to the north-west. Carmania is better 
wooded and produces better fruit than the 
country of the I c h t h y o p h a g i and the 0 r I - 


i®, and is more grassy and better, supplied with 
water. They anchor next at Bados, a place in 
Oarmania, with inhabitants, where grew many 
sorts of cultivated trees, though not the olive, 
and where also the vine throve w r ell and corn was 
produced. Sailing thence they ran a course 
of 800 stadia, and anchor off a barren coast, 
whence they descry a headland projecting far 
out into the sea. The extreme point of this seem- 
ed to be about a day’s sail off. Those who knew 
these parts said that this cape belonged to Ara- 
bia and was called M a c e t a, whence cinnamon 
and similar products are exported to the Assy- 
rians. And from this coast where the fleet w r as 
now riding at anchor, and from the headland 
■which they saw right opposite projecting into the 
sea, the Gulf (in my opinion, which is also that 
of ISTearchus) extends up into the interior, and 
is probably the Erythraean Sea. hTow 
when they saw this headland, Onesicritns, the 
chief pilot, advised that they should direct their 
course towards it, so that they might not be 
exposed to hardships in making their way along 
the Gulf; but ISTearchus replied that Onesieritus 
had but little sense if he did not know for what 
object Alexander had despatched the expedi- 
tion : for he had not sent it because it would be 
impossible for him to preserve the army if the 
whole of it marched by land, but because lie 
wished them to examine the shores which the 
ships would visit in the course of the voyage. 



and tlie harbours also, and the islets, and to sail 
round the coast of any bay that might be dis- 
covered, and to ascertain how many seaport 
towns there were, and whether any parts were 
fertile, or any desert. They ought not, there- 
fore, to lose sight of this object, considering 
that they were now near the end of their toils, 
and especially that they were no longer ill 
provided for the voyage. He feared, more- 
over, since the headland stretched towards the 
south, lest they should find the country there 
a mere desert, without water, and scorched with 
a blazing sun. This argument prevailed, and 
it appears to me that by this counsel Nearclms 
saved the expedition, for by all accounts that 
headland and the regions adjacent are desert and 
without; water. 

XXXIII. So then they quitted that shore 
and kept sailing close to land, and after they 
had made about 700 stadia they came to anchor 
on another shore called Xeoptana, and to- 
wards morning they put again to sea, and after 
sailing 100 stadia anchor at the mouth of the 
river An amis. The surrounding country 
was called Harmozia. It . was a charm- 
ing place, and bore every product except only 
the olive. Here they disembarked and gladly 
reposed from their manifold toils, bethinking 
them of what they had suffered at sea and on 
the coasts of the Ichthyophagi, and recalling the 
utter sterility of the region, and how savage 
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the inhabitants were, and the straits to which 
they had themselves been reduced* And some 
of them, leaving the shore, advanced into the 
interior, straggling from the main body, in search 
one of this thing and another of that, when lo ! 
a stranger appeared in view wearing a Grecian 
mantle and dressed in other respects as a Greek, 
and who spoke the Greek tongue. Those who 
met him declared that on first seeing him they 
actually wept, so strange did it appear to them, 
after so many sufferings, to see once more a man 
from Greece, and to hear the speech of Greece. 
Thy asked him whence he came, and who ho 
was. He replied that he had straggled from 
the army of Alexander, and that the army and 
Alexander himself were not far oft* This man 
they lead with shouts of exultation to the pre- 
sence of Hearchns, to whom he told everything, 
and reported that the army and the king were 
a five days* march distant from the sea. He 
stated also that he would introduce the governor 
of the district to Nearchus, and he introduces 
him accordingly. And Hearehus consults with 
him how he can go up to meet the king. Then, 
before setting out, he returned to the fleet, and 
next morning ordered the ships to be hauled up 
on the beach, partly that such as were damaged 
might be repaired, and partly as he thought of 
leaving here the greater part of his squadron. 
He therefore fortified the roadstead with a double 
palisade, and also with a rampart of earth, and 
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a deep trench extending from the banks of the 
river to that part of the beach where the ships 
had been hauled up. 

XXXIV. But while Xearehns was making 
all these arrangements, the governor having 
learned that Alexander was very anxious about 
the fate of this expedition, made no doubt that 
he would receive some great boon from Alex- 
ander should he be the first to bring him the 
news that the fleet was safe, and that Nearchus 
would soon appear in person before him. Accord- 
ingly he rode off by the shortest route, and an- 
nounces to Alexander that Nearchus is on his 
way from the ships. Then Alexander, though 
he doubted the report, naturally enough rejoiced 
to hear such tidings ; but as day after day passed 
by without bringing Nearchus, and Alexander, 
on comparing the time since the news was 
brought, no longer thought the tidings cre- 
dible, while those that were sent out one after 
another to the rescue of Nearchus, after going 
a short distance and finding nothing,- had 
returned without news, and those who had 
gone further and had missed Nearchus and 
his companions had not yet returned, then 
Alexander, forsooth, orders the man to be put 
under arrest, on the ground that he had brought 
baseless intelligence, and raised joyful hopes 
only to disappoint them. But Alexander, as 
his looks evidently showed, was struck to the 
heart with great sorrow. In the mean time, how- 


ever, some of those who had been despatch- 
ed in search of Nearckus, taking with them 
horses and wagons for the conveyance of him- 
self and his escort, fell in on the way with 
him and Archias and five, or six others, for he had 
taken so many to accompany him. And when 
they met the band they recognized neither 
Nearclius himself nor Archias, so much changed 
did they appear : for their hair had grown long, 
they were filthy, and all over encrusted with 
brine, shrivelled in body and sallow in com- 
plexion from want of sleep and other severe 
hardships. Bat when they asked where Alex- 
ander was, they replied, giving the name of the 
place. But Archias, perceiving who they were, 
says to Nearchus, “ I fancy, Nearchus, these men 
are riding through the desert by the same road as 
ourselves, for no other reason than that they 
have been sent in search of us. True, they 
did not know ns, but that does not at all 
surprise me, for we are such miserable-looking 
objects that we are past all recognition. Let us 
tell them who w r e are, and ask them why they 
are travelling this way.” Nearchus thought 
there was reason in what he said. So they 
asked the men whither they were bound. They 
replied that they were searching for Nearchus 
and the fleet. Then he said, <£ Here is your 
man : I am Near elms, and this is Archias. But 
do you be our guides, and we will give Alex- 
ander all the nows about the expedition.” 
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XXXV. So, haying mounted the party on 
the wagons, they ride back the way they came , 
and some of them, wishing to be beforehand in 
carrying the tidings, run on before and tell 
Alexander that the man they sought for — X ear- 
e h u s — and with him A r c h i a s and five others, 
are being brought on to him ; but about the ex- 
pedition generally they had no information to 
give. Alexander, concluding from this that 
while those who were coining had been in some 
extraordinary way saved, all the rest of the ex- 
pedition had perished, did not so much feel joy 
at the safety of Xearehus as he was afflicted 
to think of** the total loss of the expedition. Be- 
fore all the inquiries had yet been made, both 
Nearchus and Archias were seen approaching. 
But Alexander had great difficulty in recogniz- 
ing them, and as he saw them long-haired and 
dressed in miserable rags his grief was the more 
vehement for his lost fleet. At length, grasping 
Xearchus by the hand and leading him apart 
both from his attendants and his guards, he 
gave way to a long fit of weeping. At last 
after a long time, having recovered himself, 
he said, “ Ah, well ! since yon have returned to 
me safe, and Archias here along with yon, that 
should be to me some consolation after the loss 
of all; but tell me now in what manner the 
ships and the troops on board perished.” — 
£ ‘ 0 king I” he replied, “ the ships are safe, and 
the troops also, and we have come in person 


to report their safety.” Alexander now wept 
all the more as the safety of the squadron 
was unhoped for, and then inquired where the 
ships were detained. “ They are hauled up,” 
he replied, e< for repairs, on the beach of the 
river An am is.” Then Alexander swears by 
Zeus of the Greeks and Ammon of the Libyans 
that in all sincerity he rejoices more at these 
tidings than in being the master of all Asia, 
since his grief for the loss of the expedition 
(had it happened) would have counterbalanced 
all his other good fortune. 

XXXVI. But the governor, whom Alex- 
ander had arrested for bringing idle news, 
seeing Nearchus present, falls down at his 
knees and. says, “ I am the man who announced 
to Alexander that you had arrived safe. Xou 
see how I am situated.” Nearchus thereupon 
entreated Alexander to let the man go, and he 
is let go accordingly. Then Alexander presents 
thank-offerings for the safety of the expedition 
to Zeus the saviour, and Heracles, and Apollo 
the averter of evil, and Poseidon, and all the 
other sea-deities, and he celebrated a contest 
in gymnastics and music, and conducted a 
solemn procession. A foremost place in the 
procession was assigned to Nearchus, who was 
pelted by the army with fillets and flowers. 
When the king had brought all these demon- 
strations to an end, he says to Nearchus, “ I wish 
you not, Nearchus, to incur again any risk of 
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jour life, or to be exposed to hardships, and 
»some other officer will conduct the expedition 
from this to Susa.” But Nearchus answered 
and said, “ I wish, 0 Mug ! in all things to 
obey you, and it is only my duty ; but if you 
wish to do me any favour, pray do not so, but 
permit me to lead the expedition all through- 
out, until I bring your ships safe to .Susa. Let 
it not be that while the difficult and dangerous 
part of the enterprise has been entrusted to me, 
the easy part, which fame is now ready to 
crown, is taken from me and given into the 
hands of another.” Alexander stops him while 
he is still speaking, and acknowledged the debt 
of gratitude which he owed him. And so he 
sends him down to the coast, giving him but 
a small escort, as one whose road would be 
through a friendly country. But neither was 
his march to the sea made without toil and 
trouble, anymore than the former march ; for the 
barbarians, having mustered from all the parts 
around, possessed themselves of all the strong- 
holds in Carmania, which they did because 
their satrap had been put to death by Alexander’s 
orders, and Tlepolemus, who had but recently 
succeeded, had not yet secured his authority. 
And so they had to fight twice or thrice the same 
day, with successive bands of barbarians who 
came suddenly in view. And thus, without any 
respite from fighting, with pain and difficulty 
they reached the coast in safety. ISTearchus 
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there and then offers a sacrifice to Zens the 
saviour, and celebrates a gymnastic contest. 

XXXVII. But when the religious ceremo- 
nies had been duly performed they put out 
again to sea, and after coasting along a desolate 
and rocky island anchor on the shores of 
another island, a large one with inhabitants, and 
distant 800 stadia from the last port. The 
desert island was called 0 rgana, and the isl- 
and where they anchored O a r a e t a : it pro- 
duced vines and palm-trees and coni. The 
length of the island is 800 stadia, and the 
chief of the island, Mazenes, sailed along 
with them to Sus a, having volunteered to be 
pilot of the fleet. In this island they professed 
to point out the tomb of the very first sovereign 
of the country, and said that his name was 
E rythr e s, from whom the sea receiving its 
name was called the E r y t h r m a n. Weigh- 
ing thence they sailed along the shores of the 
same island and anchor on it again, and descry 
another island distant from this large one about 
40 stadia. It was said to be sacred to Poseidon 
and in accessible , X ext morning they were pu ttin g 
out to sea, wlien the ebb-tide caught them with 
such violence that three of the ships were strand- 
ed on the beach, while the rest of the fleet escaped 
with difficulty from the surf into deep water. 
But the stranded vessels were floated off at the 
return of the tide, and on the second day put 
into the port where all the other ships had an- 
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ehored. This was in another island, distant 
from the mainland somewhere about 800 stadia, 
which they had reached after sailing 400 stadia. 
They departed thence towards morning, pass- 
ing a desert island which lay on. their left. It 
was called P y 1 o r a, and they drop anchor off 
Sisidone, which was a mere hamlet, and 
could supply nothing hut water and fish. The 
people subsisted on fish, for the barrenness of 
the soil left them no choice of diet. After tak- 
ing water on board they bore away, and after 
running 800 stadia anchor at Tarsia, which 
is a projecting headland. They touch next at 
C a t as a, an island both bare and flat. It was 
said to be sacred to Hermes and Aphrodite. 
The distance run was 800 stadia. To this island 
every year sheep and goats are sent by the 
neighbouring tribes as sacred offerings to Her- 
mes and Aphrodite, and these were to be seen 
running about in a wild state, — the effect of time 
and the barrenness of the land. 

XXXVIII. Up to this point they were in 
Carmania, and the realms beyond belonged 
to the Persians. The length of the voyage 
along the Carmanian coast was 8700 stadia. 
The people live after the manner of the Persians, 
who are their next neighbours, and their mili- 
tary system is quite similar. Weighing anchor 
they bore away from this sacred island, . and 
now sailed along the coast of P e r s i s, and first 
drew to land at a place called 1 1 a, where there 
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is a harbour in a small and desolate island kno wn 
by the name of Ciecan d e r. The distance 
run was 400 stadia. Towards morning they 
reached another island, which proved to be in-, 
habited, and there dropped anchor. Here, as 
Nearchus tell us, pearls are fished for, just as| 
in the Indian Sea. Having sailed along the ex- 
treme part of this island for a distance of about 
40 stadia, they anchored upon it. The next 
place where they cast anchor was near a lofty 
mountain (called Ochus), in a secure haven. 
The inhabitants of the place were fishermen. 
And sailing thence, after running 450 stadia they 
anchor at Apostana. Many boats were 
riding there at anchor, and there was a vil- 
lage at a distance of 60 stadia from the sea. 
Having left this place during the night, they sail 
into a bay where the shores were studded with 
numerous villages. The distance they had 
run was 400 stadia. They moored at the 
base of a hill where palm-trees grew, and all 
kinds of fruit-trees which are found in Greece. 
Launching thence they sail along the coast 
somewhere about 600 stadia and reach G o- 
g a n a, an inhabited part, where they anchor 
at the mouth of a mountain-stream swollen 
with rain, called A re on. Anchoring there 
proved a matter of some difficulty, for the 
passage by which the mouth of the river is 
entered is a narrow one, the tide at ebb 
leaving shallows in every direction. They left 
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this and anchor next at the mouth of another 
river, after a long run of 800 stadia. The name 
of the river was Sitae us. Here also they 
found it difficult to anchor. Indeed, the whole 
of this voyage along the coast of P e r s i s was 
amid shoals and shallows and breakers. There 
they take on board a large stock of provisions, 
which had been sent thither by order of the 
king to victual the fleet. They remained in this 
place one-and-twenty days in all, and having 
hauled up onshore such of the ships as had been 
damaged, they repaired them, and the others 
they put into proper trim. 

XXXIX. Sailing thence they came to 
Hieratis, a place containing inhabitants. 
The distance they had made was 750 stadia. 
They anchored in a canal filled with water, 
which was drawn from a river and flowed into 
the sea, and which was called Eeratemis. 
But at sunrise they sail away and come at length 
to a mountain-stream called Padagron. Here 
the entire district formed a peninsula. In this 
there were many gardens wherein grew all man- 
ner of fruit-trees. The name of the place was 
Mesambria. But launching from Mesam- 
bria and making about 200 stadia, they come to 
anchor at T a o c e, on the river G r a n i s. In- 
land from this place lay the royal city of the 
Persians, situated at a distance of 200 stadia 
from the mouth of the river. Hearehus relates 
that on the way a whale had been seen east up 
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on the strand.' Some of the sailors rowing up 
to it took its measure, and reported that it 
was fifty cubits long, that its skin was armed 
with scales about the thickness of a cubit, and 
that great quantities of shells and sea- weeds were 
clinging to it. He states also that dolphins 
were to be seen in great numbers swimming 
around the whale, which were larger than 
the dolphins of the Mediterranean Sea. After 
leaving this they put into the Eogonis, a 
mountain-stream swollen by rain, where they 
anchor in an excellent haven. The distance 
they had sailed was 200 stadia. Having 
sailed thence and run 400 stadia, they bivouac 
on the banks of another torrent, which bore 
the name of Brizana. Here they found 
difficulty in anchoring, because there were 
shoals and breakers and sunken rocks which 
showed their ridges above the surf. They suc- 
ceeded, however, in anchoring when the tide 
was full, though the ships were left high and dry 
when it ebbed again. But with next high-water 
they sailed out and anchored in the stream. 
The name of this river was the 0 r o a t i s, the 
greatest of all the rivers, as Hear eh us tells us, 
which he found in the course of this voyage 
falling into the outer ocean. 

XL. Up to this point * the inhabitants were 
.P e r s i a n s ; beyond It Susians. Beyond the 
Susians, dwells an independent tribe called the 
Uxii, whom I have described in my other 



narrative as freebooters. Tbe length of the 
voyage along the shores of P e r s i s was 4400 
stadia. According to general report, P e r s i s 
has three different climates, for that part of 
it which is formed by the peopled district 
lying along the Erythraean Sea is sandy and 
barren on account of the heat; while the 
part beyond this enjoys a delightful tem- 
perature, as the mountains there sketch towards 
the pole and the north wind, and the region 
is clothed with verdure and has well- watered 
meadows, and bears the vine, which is widely 
cultivated, and all fruits except the olive, while 
it blooms with all manner of pleasure- gardens 
and parks, and is traversed by clear streams and 
studded with lakes, and lake and stream alike are 
the haunts of aquatic birds in endless variety ; 
audit is also a good country for horses, and affords 
pasturage to these and other beasts of burden, 
while it is also everywhere well-wooded, and 
abounds with wild animals. The part, how- 
ever, which lies still farther to the north is 
said to be bleak and cold and covered with 
snow, so that, as hTearchus tells ns, certain 
ambassadors from the Euxine Sea having 
gone a very little way met Alexander going 
on to Persis, who was surprised at seeing 
them, when they explained to him how short 
the road was. I have already stated that 
the next neighbours to the Susians are the 
U x i a n s ; just as the M a r d i a n s, who are a 
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sefe of robbers, are neighbours to the P e r s i a n s, 
and the Cossaeans to the Medes. And 
all these tribes Alexander subdued, falling upon 
them in the winter-time, when they considered 
their dominions were inaccessible ; and he found- 
ed cities with a view to wean them from roving 
habits and attract them to the plough and 
agricultural life, and put rulers over them to 
deter them from indicting injuries on each 
other. The fleet sailed away from the 0 r o a t i s, 
and so left behind the dominions of the 
S u si a ns. The rest of the voyage hTear- 
chus says he cannot describe with such minute- 
ness as before, for he has nothing to record 
but the names of the havens at which they 
touched, and the length of the voyage from one 
of them to another : for the land along the 
coast was covered with shoal-water and the 
surf extended far out to sea, rendering it a 
dangerous matter to seek the shore for anchor- 
age, so that the rest of the voyage lay mainly 
in the open sea. They sailed away, he also tells 
us, from the mouth of a certain river where 
they had landed, and bivouacked on the borders 
of P e r s i s, taking there on board a supply 
of water to last for five days, as the pilots in- 
formed them that no water would be found on 
the way* 

XLI. After having sailed on for 500 stadia, 
they drop anchor at the mouth of an estuary 
which abounded with fish, the name of wjiich 
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was Cataderbis, having an islet lying at its 
mouth called Ma rgastana. They sailed 
from this at dawn of day, with the ships in sin- 
gle file through shallow w r ater. The existence 
of the shoal was indicated by stakes fastened on 
this side and on that, in the same way as sign- 
posts are exhibited in the isthmus between the 
island of Leucadia and Acarnania, to 
warn seafarers against running their ships 
aground on the shoals. But the shoals of Leu- 
cadia are sandy, and on that account strand- 
ed vessels can be readily floated again. In 
the present case, however, there was mud both 
deep and tenacious on both sides of the pas- 
sage, so that if vessels were once stranded they 
were hopelessly lost : for it was of no avail 
to thrust poles into the mud to move them 
away, nor could the men jump out and push 
them into navigable water, for they would them- 
selves sink in the mud up to the very waist. 
Having thus with great difficulty made their 
way for 600 stadia, they came to anchor, each 
crew remaining in its own ship, and then 
thought of dining. But during the night and 
all the next day, even till eventide, tbey were 
sailing in deep water, and completed a course 
of 900 stadia, anchoring at the mouth of the 
Euphrates near a village in Babylonia, 
called D i r i d o t i s, which was the emporium 
of the sea-borne trade in frankincense and all 
the other fragrant products of Arabia. The 
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distance from ttie month of the Euphrates 
up to Babylon, as Nearchns gives it, is 3300 
stadia. 

XLII. Here word is brought that Alex- 
ander was marching towards Susa; so they 
sailed back from this place to join him by 
sailing up the Pasitigris; and they sailed 
back, with Susis on their left hand, along 
the shores of the lake into which the river 
Tigris empties itself, which, flowing from 
Armenia and passing the city of N i n e v e h 
— so great and flourishing in the olden times — 
encloses a region between itself and the Eu- 
phrates, which is on that account called 
Mesopotamia. The distance from where 
they entered the lake to where they entered the 
river was 600 stadia. This was at a point 
where a village belonging to S u s i s is situated 
called Aginis, the same being 500 stadia 
distant from Susa. The length of the voyage 
along S u s i s to the mouth of the Pasitigris 
is 2000 stadia. They sailed thence up the Pasi- 
tigris through a well-peopled and fertile country, 
and having proceeded 150 stadia drop anchor, 
and there wait the return of messengers whom 
Nearchns had despatched to find out where the 
king was. Nearchns then sacrificed to the gods 
who had preserved their lives, and celebrated 
games, and great was the rejoicing of all who 
belonged to the expedition. When word was 
brought back that Alexander was approaching, 



they sailed again up the river, and anchor in 
the neighbourhood of the bridge by which 
Alexander intended to lead his army to Susa. 
In that same place the troops were reunited, 
when sacrifices were offered by Alexander for 
the safety of his ships and his men, and games 
were celebrated. Nearchus, whenever tie was 
seen among the troops, was pelted with flowers 
and fillets. There also both Nearchus and 
Leonnatus were crowned by Alexander with 
golden crowns, — Xearchus on account of the 
safety of the expedition by sea, and Leonnatus 
for the victory which he had gained over the 
Oritse and the neighbouring barbarians. It 
was thus that the , expedition which had start- 
I ed from the mouths of the Indus was brought 
i in safety to Alexander. 

XLIII. Xow the parts which lie to the 
right of the Erythraean Sea beyond the 
realms of Babylonia belong principally to 
Arabia, which extends in one direction as far 
: as the sea that washes the shores ofPhcenicia 
and SyrianPalestine, while towards sun- 
set it borders on the Egyptians in the 
direction of the Mediterranean Sea. But 
E gy p t is penetrated by a gulf which extends 
up from the great ocean, and as this ocean is 
connected with the Erythraean Sea, this fact 
proves that a joyage could be made all the way 
from Babylon to Egypt by means of this 
gulf. But, owing to the heat and utter sterility 
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of the coast, no one lias ever made this voyage, 
except, it may be, some casual seafarers. For 
the troops belonging to the army of Oam- 
b y s e s which escaped from E g y p t and reached 
Susa in safety, and the troops sent by P t o 1 e- 
m y the son of Lagus to S el e ucus3STieator 
to Babylon, traversed the Arabian isthmus 
in eight days altogether. It was a waterless 
and sterile region, and they had to cross it 
mounted on camels going at full speed, while 
they carried water with them on camels, tra- 
velling only by night, for by day the heat was so 
fierce that they could not expose themselves in 
the open air. So far are the parts lying beyond 
this region, which we have spoken of as an 
* isthmus extending from the Arabian Gulf 
to the ErythreeanSea, from being inhabited, 
that even the parts which run up further to 
the north are a desert of sand! Moreover, men 
setting forth from the Arabian Gulf in 
Egypt, after having sailed round the greater 
part of A r a b i a to reach the sea which washes 
the shores of Persia and S n s a, have re- 
turned, after sailing as far along the coast of 
Arabia as the water they had shipped lasted them, 
and no further. But those adventurers whom 
Alexander sent from Babylon with in- 
structions to sail as far as they could along the 
right-hand coast of the ErythrmanBea, with 
a view to explore the regions lying in that 
direction, discovered some islands lying in their 
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route, and touched also at certain points of the 
mainland of Arabia. But as for that cape 
which Search us states was seen by the ex- 
pedition projecting Into the sea right opposite 
to Carmania, there is no one who has been 
able to double it and gain the other side. But if 
the place could possibly be passed, either by a 
sea-route or a land-route, it seems to me that 
Alexander, being so inquisitive and enterprising, 
would have proved that it could he passed in both 
these ways. But again H a n n o the Libyan, 
having set out from Carthage, sailed out into 
the ocean beyond the P i 1 1 a r s of IL e r e n 1 e s, 
having L i b y a on his left hand, and the time 
until his course was shaped towards the rising sun 
was five-and-thirby days ; but when he steered 
southward he encountered many difficulties from 
the want of water, from the scorching heat, and 
from streams of fire that fell into the sea. 
C y r e n e, no doubt, which is situated in a some- 
what barren part of Libya, is verdant, pos- 
sessed of a genial climate, and well watered, 
has groves and meadows, and yields abundantly 
all kinds of usefulanimals and vegetable pro ducts. 
But this is only the case up to the limits of the 
area within which the fennel-plant can grow, 
while beyond this area the interior of Gyrene is 
but a desert of sand. ^ 

So ends my narrative relating to Alexander 
the son of Philip the Macedonian. 


Arrian, distinguished as a philosopher, a 
statesman, a soldier, and an historian, was 
born in Nicomedia, in Bifchynia, towards the 
end of the first century. He was a pupil of 
the philosopher Epictetus, whose lectures he 
published. His talents recommended him 
to the favour of Antoninus Pius, by whom 
lie was raised to the consulship (a.d. 146), 
In his later years he retired to his native 
town, where he applied his leisure to the 
composition of works on history. He died at 
an advanced age, in the reign of the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. The work by which he is 
best known is his account of the Asiatic ex- 
pedition of Alexander the Great, which is 
remarkable alike for accuracy, and the Xeno- 
.phontic ease and clearness of its style. His 
work on India ('I vBiktj or ra 'Ivoim) may he 
regarded as a continuation of his Anabasis . It 
is not written, however, like the Anabasis , in 

* The main object of the Notes is to show how the 
localities, &c. mentioned in the text have been identified. 
In drawing them up I have derived great assistance from 
C. Miiller’s Geographi Greed Minores , — a work which 
contains the text of the Indica with notes, —Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary of Classical Geography , and General Cunning', 
ham’s Geography of Ancient 
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the Attic dialect, but in the Ionic. , The reason 
may have been that he wished his work to 
supersede the old and less accurate account of 
India written hi Ionic by Ktesias of Knidos. 

The Inclica consists of three parts :-~the first 
gives a general description of India, based 
chiefly on the accounts of the country given by 
Megasthenes and Eratosthenes (chaps, i. — xvii.) ; 
the second gives an account of the voyage made 
by Search us the Cretan from the I n d u s to 
the P a si t i g r i s, based entirely on the nar- 
rative of the voyage written by Kearchns himself 
(chaps, xviii. — xlii.) ; the third contains a col- 
V lection^ of proofs to. show that the southern 
parts of the world are uninhabitable on account 
of the great heat (chap. xlii. to the end). 

Chap. I, The river K o p h e n . — Another form 
of the name, used by Strabo, Pliny, Ac., is 
K o p h e s, -ciis. It is now the K a b u I river. 
In chap. iv. Arrian gives the names of its tri- 
butaries as the M a I a n t o s (Malarnantos), 
S o a s t o s, and G a r r o i a s. In the 6th book of 
the Mali db ltd raid three rivers arc named which 
probably correspond to them — the S u v a s t u, 
G a u r i, and K a m p a n a. The Soastos is no 
doubt the Suvastu, and the Ganva the Gauri. 
Curtins and Strabo call the Suastus the Oho-* 
aspes. According to Mannert the Suastus 
and the Garma or G uncus were identical. Las- 
sen* would, however, identify the Suastus with 

k h 1 ' 1 ' • A'frrth ,< i,i ■ (2nd od.) 1 L 


the modern Sawn dor Svut, and the Ga- 
nce us with its tributary the P a n j k ora; and 
this is the view adopted by General Cun- 
ningham. The Malamantos some would 
identify with the 0 hoes (mentioned by Ar- 
rian, Anabasis IV. 25), which is probably 're- 
presented by the modern K a m e li or K h o n a 1 % 
the largest of the tributaries of the Kabul ; 
others, however, with the Ptvnjkora. General 
Cunningham, on the other hand, takes it to 
he the Bara, a tributary which joins the 
Kabul from the south. With regard to the 
name Ko plies he remarks; — “The name of 
Kojphes is as old as the time of the Vedas 
in which the K u b li a river is -mentioned* as an 
affluent ; of. the Indus; and, as it is noi an Aryan 
word, I infer that the name must have been 
applied to the K a b u 1 river before the Aryan 
occupation, or at least as early as b.c. 2500. In 
the classical writers we find the C hoe s, Ko- 
p h e s, and C h o as p e s rivers to the west of 
the Indus ; and at the present day wo have the 
K u n a r, the K u r a m, and the G o m a 1 ri vers 
to the west, and the K n n ih nr river to the 
east of the Indus, — all of which are derived from 
the Skythian ku, i water. * ft is the guttural 
form of the Assyrian ha in ‘Euphrates' and 
‘EuIsbus,’ and of the Turki $«and the Tibetan chi, 
all of which mean c water’ or 1 river/ ” Ptolemy 
the Geographer 'mentions a city called Kabura 
* Both first pointed this out; — c-onf. Larsen, ui sup . — Pd. 
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situated on the banks of the Kopjum, and a 
people called K a b o 1 i t se. 

A s Ukenoi .and' A s s a k e n o i. — It is 
doubtful whether these were the same or different 
tribes. It has bee 2 i conjectured, from some 
slight resemblance in the name, that they may 
have been the ancestors of the Afghans* Their 
territory lay between the Indus and the Ko» 
$>hen, extending from their junction as far west- 
ward as the valley of the G nr a i os or P a n j- 
kora. Other tribes in these parts were the 
M a s i a n i, N y s re i, and H i p p a s i i. 

Ny.sa, being the birth-place of Bacchus, 
was, as is well known, bestowed as a name on 
various places noted for the cultivation of the 
vine. General Cunningham refers its site to a 
point on the Koplies above its junction with 
the Choes. The city may, however, have ex- 
isted only in fable 

Massak a (other forms are Massaga, Masaga, 
and Mazaga.) — The Sanskrit M a s a k A, near 
the Gauri, already mentioned. Curtins states 
that it was defended by a rapid river on its 
.eastern side. When attacked by Alexander, 
it held out for four days against all his as- 
saults. 

P e u k e I a i t i s (other forms— Peokelaetis, 
Feukolilre, Peukelaotis) . — “ The Greek name/ 7 
says General Cunningham, t£ of Penkelaotis 
or Pent olaitis was immediately derived from 
* Lnsseu, a, s, 141, GSk 



Pukka la oil, which is the Pali or spoken form 
of Hie Sanskrit P u s li k a 1 a v a t i. It is 
also called Peukelas by Arrian, and the 
people are named Pen ka lei by Dionysius 
Periegetes, which are both close transcripts 
of the Pali P u k k a 1 a. The form of Problem, 
which is found in Arrian’s Pert plus of the 
Brytlmean Sea and also in Ptolemy’s Geogra- 
phy, is perhaps only an' attempt to give the 
Hindi name of Pokhar, instead of the Sans- 
krit P u s h ka r a.” The same authority fixes 
its position at “ the two large towns Parang and 
Ohfirsada, which form part of the well-known 
H a s h t n a g a r, or c eight cities,’ that are seated 
close together on the eastern bank of the lower 
Swat river,” The position indicated is nearly 
seventeen miles to the north-east of Peshawar. 
P u s h k a 1 a, according to Prof. Wilson, is 
still represented by the modem P e k h e 1 y or 
Pakholi, in the neighbourhood of Peshawar. 
The distance of Peukelaitis from Taxila (now 
represented by the vast ruins of Mftnikyala) is 
given by Pliny at sixty miles. 

C n a p . II. — P arapamis o s (other form s — 
Paropamisos, Paropamissos, Paropanisos), This 
denotes the great mountain range now called 
Hindu Kush, supposed to be a corrupted 
form of £i Indicus Caucasus,” the name given to 
the range by the Macedonians, either to flatter 
Alexander, or because they regarded it as a con- 
tinuation of Caucasus. Arrian, however, and 



others held it to be a continuation of T a u r u s. 
The mountains belonging to the range which 
lie to the north of the Kabul river are called 
N is h a d h a, a Sanskrit word which appears 
perhaps in the form Paropanisus, which is that 
given by Ptolemy. According to Pliny, the 
Scythians called Mount Caucasus G rauc a- 
s i s, a word which represents the Indian name 
of Paropamisos, G ravaksh as, which Bitter 
translates u splendentes rujpium monies.” Ac- 
cording to General Cunningham, the Mount 
P a v e s h or A p a r a s i n of the Zendavasta 
corresponds with the Paropamisos of the Greeks. 
In modern maps Hindu Kush generally 
designates the eastern part of the range, and 
Paropamisos the western. According to 
Sir Alexander Burnes, the name Hindu Kush 
is unknown to the Afghans, but there is a parti- 
cular peak and also a pass bearing that name 
between Afghanistan and Turkestan. 

E mod os (other forms — Emoda, Emodon, 
Hemodes) . — The name generally designated that 
part of the Himalayan range which extended 
along ISTepal and Bhutan and onward towards the 
ocean. Lassen derives the word from the Sans- 
krit Judmavcda, in Prakrit kedmota, 6 snowy.’ If 
this be so, * Hem odes’ 5 is th e more correct form. 
Another derivation refers the word to “ Mmddri ’ 
( 'hem a , gold, and adri, mountain), c the golden, 
mountains,’ — so called either because they were 
thought to contain gold mines, or because of the 
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aspect they presented when their snowy peaks 
reflected the golden effulgence of sunset. 

I m a u s. — Related to the Sanskrit himavafa , 
4 snowy.’ The name was applied at first by the 
Greeks to the Hindu Kush and the Himalayas, 
but was in course of time transferred to the B o- 
1 o r range. This chain, which runs north and 
south, was regarded by the ancients as dividing 
^Northern Asia into “Scythia intra Iniaiim” and 
“ Scythia extra Imaum,” and it has formed for 
ages the boundary between China and Turke- 
stan. Pliny calls I mans a 4 promontorium* of 
the Montes B modi , stating at the same time that 
in the language of the inhabitants the name 
means 4 snowy.’ 

Pat t a 1 a. — The name of the Delta was pro- 
perly P a talene, and Pat ala was its capital. 
This was situated at the head of the Delta, 
where the western stream of the Indus bifur- 
cated. That ha has generally been regarded 
as its modern representative, but General Cun- 
ningham would “almost certainly” identify it 
with Nirankol or Haidar a bad, of which 
Pa t a 1 p u r and P a t a s 1 1 a (‘ flat rock") were 
old appellations. With regard to the name 
Patala he suggests that “ it may have been de- 
rived from Patala , the trumpet flower’ (Big- 
nonia suacpolens), in allusion to the trumpet 
shape of the province included between the 
eastern and western branches of the mouth of the 
Indus, as the two branches as they approach the 
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.sea curve outward like the mouth of a trumpet.” 
Bitter, however, says : — “ P a t a 1 a is the de- 
signation bestowed by the Brahmans on all the 
provinces in the west towards sunset, in anti- 
thesis to Prasiaka (the eastern realm) in 
Ganges- land : for Pcitdla is the mythological 
name in Sanskrit of the under-world, and con- 
sequently of the land of the west/' Arrian's 
estimate of the magnitude of the Delta is some- 
what excessive. The length of its base, from 
the Pitti to the Kori mouth, was less than 1000 
stadia, while that of the Egyptian Delta was 
1300. 

Chap. III. 1300 stadia . — The Olympic stadi- 
um, which was in general use throughout Greece, 
contained 600 Greek feet = 625 Roman feet, 
or 6G6f English feet. The Roman mile con- 
tained eight stadia, being about half a stadium 
less than an English mile. Not a few of the 
measurements given by Arrian are excessive, 
and it has therefore been conjectured that he 
may have used some standard different from the 
Olympic, — which, however, is hardly probable. 
With regard to the dimensions of India as stated 
in this chapter. General Cunningham observes 
that their close agreement with the actual size 
j of the country is very remarkable, and shows 
that the Indians, even at that early date in their 
; history, had a very accurate knowledge of the 
1 form and extent of their native land. 

Sckaem .— The schoenus was= 2 Persian para- 
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sangs = 60 stadia, but was generally taken at 
half that length. 

Chap. IV. Tributaries of the Ganges,— Seven- 
teen are here enumerated, the Jam n & being 
omitted, which, however, is afterwards men- 
tioned (chap, viii.) as the Jobares. Pliny 
calls it the Jomanes, and Ptolemy the Dia- 
mounas. In Sanskrit it is the Jamun a (sister 
ofYama). 

Kainas. — Some would identify this with the 
KanorKan e, a tributary of the Jamna. Kan 
is, however, in Sanskrit $ena, and of this Kainas 
cannot be the Greek representative. 

Erannoboa s. — As Arrian informs us (chap , 
x.) that Palimbothra (Pataliputra, 
Patna) was situated at the confluence of this 
river with the Ganges, it must be identified with 
the river S 6 n, which formerly joined the Ganges 
a little above Patna, where traces of its old 
channel are still discernible. The word no 
doubt represents the Sanskrit Hiranya v aha 
f carrying gold") or Hiranyabahu (‘ having golden 
arms’), which are both poetical names of the Son. 
It is said to be still called Hiranyavahsby 
the people on its banks. Megastkenes, how- 
ever, and Arrian, both make the Erannoboas 
and the Son to be distinct rivers, and hence 
some would identify the former with the flan- 
dak (Sanskrit G a n d a k i), which, according 
to Lassen, was called by the Buddhists Hira- 
nya v a- 1 i, or ‘ the golden. 1 It is, however. 
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too small a stream to suit the description of the 
Erannoboas, that it was the largest river in 
India after the Ganges and Indus. The Son 
may perhaps in the time of Megasthenes have 
joined the Ganges by two channels, which lie 
may have mistaken for separate rivers. 

Kosoano s. — Oosoagus is the form of the 
name in Pliny, and hence it has been taken to be 
the representative of th e Sanskrit K a n s h i k i, the 
river now called the K o si. Schwanbeck, how- 
ever, thinks it represents the Sanskrit Eosavaha 
(= 4 treasure-bearing’), and that it is therefore 
an epithet of the S 6 n, like Hiranyavaha, which 
has the same meaning. It seems somewhat to 
favour this view that Arrian in his enumeration 
places the Kosoanos between the Erannoboas 
and the Son, 

S o n o s.— The S 6 n, which now joins the 
Ganges ten miles above Dinapur. The word is 
considered to be a contraction of the Sanskrit 
Suvarna (Snvanna), 4 golden,’ and may have 
been given as a name to the river either because 
its sands were yellow, or because they contained 
gold dust. 

Sittokatis and S o 1 o m a t i s. — It has 
not been ascertained what rivers were denoted 
by these names. General Cunningham in one 
of his maps gives the Solomatis as a name 
of the Saranjtx or Sarju, a tributary of the 
Ghagra, while Benfey would identify it with 
the famous S a r a s v a t i or Sarsuti, which, ae- 


cording to the legends, after disappearing under- 
ground, joined the Ganges at Allahabad. 

Kondochate s. — Now the 6 a n da k,~—in 
Sanskrit, Gandaki or Gandakavati (pivoMpoeis ), — 
because of its abounding in a kind of alligator 
having a horn-like projection on its nose. 

Sambo s. — Probably the Sarabos of Pto- 
lemy. It may be the S a m b a 1, a tributary of 
the JamnA. 

Mago n. — According to Manner! the R Am- 
gahga. 

A go rani s. — According to Rennel the G h a- 
g r a — a word derived from the Sanskrit Ghar- 
g ha r a (; of gargling sound*). 

O m a 1 i s has not been identified, but Sell wan- 
beck remarks that the word closely agrees 
with the Sanskrit V i m a 1 a ( c stainless’), a com- 
mon epithet of rivers. 

Ko mm e n a s e s. — Rennel and Lassen iden- 
tify this with the Karraaiusl (bonorum 
operum destructrix) , a small liver which joins 
the Ganges above Baxar. According to a 
Hindu legend, whoever touches the water of 
this river loses all the merit of his good works, 
this being transferred to the nymph of the 
stream. 

Kakou t h i s. — Mannert takes this to be the 
Gnmti. : 

Andoraati s. — Thought ' by Lassen to be 
connected with the Sanskrit Andhamati (tenebri- 
cos us) which he would identify, therefore, with 


the T a m ana, the two names being identical in 
meaning. 

Madyandini may represent, Lassen 
thinks, the Sanskrit M a d h y a n d i n a (meri- 
dionalis). 

A m y s t i s has not been identified, nor 
Katadupa, the city which it passes. The 
latter part of this word, dupa, may stand, 
Schwanbeck suggests, for the Sanskrit dvipa, 

, 6 an island , 5 

Ox jmagis. — The Pazalse or Passalse, 
called in Sanskrit Pankala, inhabited the Doab, 
— through which, or the region adjacent to it, 
Sowed the Ikshumati (‘ abounding in sugar- 
cane 5 ) . Oxym agi s very probably represented 
this name. 

E r reny si s closely corresponds to V a r a~ 
nasi, thename of Banaras in Sanskrit, — so 
called from the rivers, Y&rana and Asi, which 
join the Ganges in its neighbourhood. The 
Math© may be the people of Magadha. Y. 
de Saint-Martin would Ex their position in the 
country between the lower part of the Gumti 
and the Ganges, adding that “ the Journal of 
Hiouen Thsang places their capital, M a t i- 
p n r a, at a little distance to the east of the 
upper Ganges near Gahgadvara, now 
Hardwar.” 

Tributaries of the Indus : — H y d r a o t e s. — 
Other forms are Ehouadis and Hyarotis. It is now 
called the E a v i, the name being a contraction 
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of the Sansk rit Iravat i, which means * abound' 
ing in water,’ or * the daughter of Ir&vat,’ the ele- 
phant of Indra, who is said to have generated 
the river by striking his tusk against the rock 
whence it issues. His name has reference to. 
his £ ocean* origin. 

The name of the Kambi stholse does not 
occur elsewhere. Sehwanbeck conjectures that 
it may represent the Sansk rit Kapisthola, 

‘ ape- land, 7 the letter m being inserted, as in 
* Palimbothra. ’ Arrian errs in making the Hy- 
phasis a tributary of the Hydraotes, for it falls 
into the Ake sines below its junction with 
that river. 

H y p h a s i. s (other forms are Bibasis, Hypasis, 
and Hypanis). — In Sanskrit the Vipasa, and 
now the Byasa or Bias, It lost its name on 
being joined by the Satadru, 4 the hundred- 
channelled/ the Zaradros of Ptolemy, now the 
S a 1 1 e j . The A s t r o b m are not mentioned 
by any writer except Arrian. 

Sarange s. — According to Sehwanbeck,, 
this word represents the Sanskrit S a ran g a, 
‘six-limbed,’ It is not known what river it 
designated. The Kekians, through whose coun- 
try it flowed, were called in Sanskrit, according 
to Lassen, Sekaya. 

Neudrosis not known. The At taken i 
are likewise unknown, unless their name is 
. another form of Assakeni . 

Hydaspe s. — Bidaspes is the form in Pto- 
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lemy, In Sanskrit Vitasta, now the B e h u t or 
Jh e 1 a m ; called also by the inhabitants on its 
banks the B e d u $ t a, fi widely spread." It is 
the “ fabulosus Hydaspes” of Horace, and the 
“ Medns Hydaspes” of Virgil. It formed the 
■western boundary of the dominions of Poras, 

Qxydraka i. — This name represents, accord- 
ing to Lassen, the Sanskrit K s h n d r a k a. It 
is variously written, — Sydrakse, Syrakusse (pro- 
bably a corrupt reading for Sudrakse), Sabagrse, 
and Sygambri. According to some accounts, 
this was the people among whom Alexander was 
severely wounded when his life was saved by 
Ptolemy, who in consequence received the name 
of Soter* Arrian, however, refers this incident 
to the country of the Malli. 

A ke sines. — How the Che nab: in Sans- 
krit Asikni, e dark- coloured,’— called afterwards 
Chandrabhaga. “ This would have been liellen- 
ized into Sandrophago s, — a word so like to 
Androphagos or Alexandrophagos that the fol- 
lowers of Alexander changed the name to avoid 
the evil omen, — the more so, perhaps, on account 
of the disaster which befell the Macedonian fleet 
at the turbulent junction of the river with the 
Hydaspes .” — Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography. 

Mall i. — They occupied the country between 
the Akesines and the Hydraotes or Iravati. The 
name represents the Sanskrit Malava, M u 1 1 a n» 
being its modern representative* 
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T o a fc a p o s. — Probably the lower part of the 
Satadru or S a fc I e j. : ; , ■ 

P a r e n o s. — Probably the modern B a- 
rindu. 

S a p a r n o s. — Probably the A b b a s i n. 

Soanas represents the Sanskrit Suvana, 4 the 
sun/ or ‘fire’— now the S v a n. 

The Abissarean s. — The name may repre- 
sent the Sanskrit A b i s a r a.^ A king called 
Abisares is mentioned by Arrian in his Ana- 
basis (iv, 7) . It may be here remarked that 
the names of the Indian kings, as given by 
the Greek writers, were in general the names 
slightly modified of the people over whom they 
ruled. 

Taurnau m. — The modern S em 1 in. 

Chap. V . M e g a s t h e n e s. — The date of his 
mission to India is uncertain. Clinton assigns 
it to the year 303 B.O., since about that time an 
alliance was formed between Seleucus and San- 
drakottus (Chandragupta) . It is also a disputed 
point whether he was sent on more than one 
embassy, as the words of Arrian {Anab. V. 6.), 

ttoWclkis be keyei 'cKpucecrBcu irapa 2avbpdKOTTOV rbv 
’Ivbcov Pao-ikea* may mean either that he went 
on several missions to Sandrakottus, or merely 
that he had frequent interviews with him. Prom 
Arrian we farther learn, regarding Megasthenes 
that he lived with Tyburtius the satrap of Ara- 
chosia, who obtained the satrapies of Arachosia 
^Lassen, 
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and Gedrosia 823 B.e. Sandrakottus died about 
b.c. 238. 

Sesosfcris has been identified with Ram- 
ge s, the third king of the nineteenth dynasty 
as given in the History of Manetho. 

I d a n t h y r s o s. — Strabo mentions an irrup- 
tion of Skythians into Asia under a leader of 
this name, and Herodotos mentions an invasion 
which was led by Madyas. As Idant hyrsos 
may have been a common appellative of all tho 
Skythian kings, it may be one and the same 
invasion to which both writers refer. It was 
made when Kyaxares reigned in Media and 
Psammitichus in Egypt. 

Mount M e r o s. — Mount Mem, the Olympus 
of Indian mythology. As a geographical term 
it designated the highland of Tartary north 
of the Himalaya. $iva was the Indian deity 
whom the Greeks identified with Bacchus, as 
they identified Krishna with Hercules. 

The rock A o r n o s. — The much-vexed ques- 
tion of the position of this celebrated rock has 
been settled by General Cunningham, who has 
identified it with the ruined fortress of R a n i- 
gat, situated immediately above the small vil- 
lage of Kogram, which lies about sixteen miles 
north by west from Chin d, which he takes to 
be the Embolima of the ancients. 4i Ramgat, ,# 
he says, “ or the Queen’s rock, is a large upright 
block on the north edge of the fort, on which 
Raja Vara’s rdm is said to have seated herself 
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daily. The fort itself is attributed to Baja 
Vara, and some ruins at the foot of the hill are 
called Raja Vara’s stables . . . I think, there- 
fore, that the hill-fort of Aornos most probably 
derived its name from Raja Vara, and that the 
ruined fortress of R a n i g a t has a better claim, 
to be identified with the Aornos of Alexander 
than either the Mahaban hill of General Abbott* 
or the castle of Raja Hodi proposed by General 
Court and Mr. LoewenthaL” 

The Cave of Prometheus. — Probably 
one of the vast caves in the neighbourhood of 
Bamian, 

Sib £6,-— A fierce mountain tribe called Sia« 
p ul or Siapush still exists, inhabiting the Hindu 
Kush, who use to this day the club, and wear the 
skins of goats for clothing. According to Cur- 
tins, however, the Sivse, whom he calls Sobii, 
occupied the country between the Hydaspes 
and Akesines. They may have derived their 
name from the god Siva. In the neighbour- 
hood of Hard war there is a district called 
Elba. 

Chap. VI. The S i 1 a s* — Other forms are 
Sillas and Silias. Demokritos and Aristotle 
doubted the story told of this river, but Lassen 
states that mention is made in Indian writings 
of a river in the northern part of India whose 
waters have the power of turning everything 
cast into them into stone , the Sanskrit word for 
which is silo,. 
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Tala. — Tlie fan-palm, the Borassus flabelli- 
formis of botany* 

Chap. .VIII. — Spatembas and his successors 
were the kings of M a g a d h a, which in these 
early times was the most powerful kingdom in 
India ; Palibothra was its capital 1 

B o 11 d y a s, — This is, no doubt, the name of 
Buddha hellenized. 

Sourasen i. — This name represents the 
Sanskrit Surasena, which designated the country 
about Methora, now Matlmr a, famous as 
the birthplace and scene of the adventures 
of Krishna, whom the Greeks identified with 
Hercules. Methora is mentioned by Pliny, 
who says, “Amnis Jomanes in Gangem per Pali- 
bothros decurrit inter oppida Methora et Chari- 
sobora.” Chrysobora and Kyrisobora are various 
readings for Charisobora, which is doubtless an- 
other form of Arrian’s Kleisobora. This word 
may represent, perhaps, the Sanskrit Kris hr 
napntra. Job a r es is the Jam un a. The 
Palibothri, in the passage quoted, must be taken 
to denote the subjects of the realm of which Pa- 
libothra was the capital, and not merely the 
inhabitants of that city, as some have supposed. 

Pan d 88 a. — Pliny mentions a tribe called 
Panda?, who alone of the Indians were in the 
habit of having female sovereigns. The name 
undoubtedly points to the famous dynasty of the 
P a n d a v a s, which extended so widely over 
India. In the south there was a district called 
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Pandavi regio , while another of the same name 
is placed by Ptolemy in the Panjab on the 
Bidaspes (Bias).:' 

Ma.rgarit a. — This word cannot be traced 
to Sanskrit. Murvarid is said to be a name in 
Persian for the pearl. 

Palimbothr a. — The Sanskrit Pataliputra, 
now Patna, sometimes still called P a tali- 
p n t r a. The name means c the son of the Patali, 
or trumpet flower (Bignonia suaveolens ).’ Its 
earliest name was Kansambi, so called as 
having been founded by Kus a, the father of 
the celebrated sage Visvamitra. It was 
subsequently called also Pushpapura or Kusuma- 
pura, 4 the city of flowers.’ Megasthenes and 
Eratosthenes give its distance from the mouth 
of the Ganges at 6000 stadia. 

The P r a s i a n s. — “ Strabo and Pliny,” says 
General Cunningham, “agree with Arrian in 
calling the people of Palibothra by the name 
of Prasii, which modern writers have unani- 
mously referred to the Sanskrit Pr acliya or 
1 eastern . 9 But it seems to me that Prasii is only 
the Greek form of P a 1 a s a or P a r a s a, which 
is an actual and well-known name of Ma- 
g a d h a, of which Palibothra was the capital. 
It obtained this name from the Paldsa , or Butea 
frondosa , which still grows as luxuriantly in the 
province as in the time of Hiwen Thsang. The 
common form of the name is Para s, or when 
quickly pronounced P ra s, which I take to be 
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the true original of the Greek Prasii. This 
derivation is supported by the spelling of the 
name given by Curtins, who calls the people 
Pharrasii, which is an almost exact transcript 
of the Indian name Parasiya. The Praxiakos of 
iElian is only the derivative from Palasaka. 

Chap, XXI.—- According to- Vincent, the ex- 
pedition started on the 23rd of October 827 
i.C. ; the text indicates the year 326, but the 
correct date is 325. The lacuna marked by tb© 
asterisks has been supplied by inserting the 
name of tbe Macedonian month Dins. The 
Ephesians adopted the names of the months 
used by the Macedonians, and so began tbeir 
year with the month Dius, the first day of which 
corresponds to the 24th of September. The har- 
bour from which the expedition sailed was dis- 
tant from the sea 150 stadia. It was probably 
in the island called by Arrian, in the Ana- 
basis (vL 19), Killuta, in the western arm of 
the Indus, — that now called the Pitti mouth, 

Kanmara may perhaps be represented by 
the modern K h a u, the name of one of the 
mouths of the Indus in the part through which 
the expedition passed. 

Korees t i s. — This name does not occur else- 
where. Eegarding the sunken reef encountered 
by the fleet after leaving this place, Sir Alex- 
ander Barnes says : “ Near the mouth of the 

river we passed a rock stretching across the 
stream, which is particularly mentioned by 
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ISTearchus, who calls it a dangerous rock , and 
is the more remarkable since there is not even 
a stone below Tatta in any other part of the 
Indus.” The rock, he acids, is at a distance of 
six miles up the Fitti. “It is vain,” says 
Captain Wood in the narrative of his Journey 
to the Source of the O&us, “ in the delta of such 
a river (as the Indus), to identify existing locali- 
ties with descriptions handed down to ns by the 
historians of Alexander the Great. .... (but). 
Burnes has, I think, shown that the mouth by 
which the Grecian fleet left the Indus was the 
modern P i t i. The “dangerous rock’ of Hear- 
chus completely identifies the spot, and as it is 
still in existence, without any other within a 
circle of many miles, we can wish for no stronger 
evidence.” With regard to the canal dug 
through this rock, Burnes remarks : “ The 

Greek admiral only availed himself of the ex- 
perience of the people, for it is yet customary 
among the natives of Sind to dig shallow canals 
and leave the tides or river to deepen them ; 
and a distance of five stadia, or half a mile, 
would call for not great labour. It is not to be 
supposed that sandbanks will continue unaltered 
for centuries, but I may observe that there was 
a large bank contiguous to the island, between 
it and which a passage like that of Nearchus 
might have been dug with the greatest advan- 
tage.” The same author thus describes the mouth 
of the Piti : — “ Beginning from the westward 
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we have the Pitti month, an embouchure of the 
Buggaur, that falls into what may be called the 
Bay of Karachi. It has no bar, but a large 
sandbank together with an island outside pre- 
vent a direct passage into it from the sea, and 
narrow the channel to about half a mile at its 
| mouth.” 

K r o k a 1 a. — “ Karachi,” says General Cun- 
ningham, <c must have been on the eastern fron- 
tier of the Arabitas, — a deduction which is ad- 
mitted by the common consent of all inquirers, 
who have agreed in identifying the Kolaka 
of Ptolemy, and the sandy island of Krokola 
where Nearchus tarried with his fleet for one 
day, with a small island in the bay of Kara- 
chi. Krokala is further described as lying off 
the mainland of the Arabii. It was 3 50 stadia, 
or 17 1 miles, from the western mouth of the 
Indus, — which agrees exactly with the relative 
positions of Karachi and the mouth of the 
Ghara river, if, as we may fairly assume, the 
present coast-line has advanced five or six miles 
during the twenty-one centuries that have elapsed 
since the death of Alexander. The identifica- 
tion is confirmed by the fact that the district 
in which Karachi is situated is called Kar- 
kal 1 a to this day. On leaving Krokala, Near- 
chus had Mount Biros (Manora) on his 
right hand, and a low fiat island on his left, — 
which is a very accurate description of the 
entrance to Karachi harbour.” 


Arabii. — The name is variously written,—* 
Arabitse, Arbii, Arables, Arbies, Aribes, Arbiti, 
The name of their river has also several forms,* — 
Arabis, Arabius, Artabis, Artabius. It is now 
called the P u r a 1 i , the river which flows 
through the present district of Las into the bay 
of Sonmiyani. 

Or it 80 . — The name in Ourtius is Horitee, 
General Cunningham identifies them with the 
people on the Aghor river, whom he says the 
Greeks would have named Agoritae or Aorifcae, 
by the suppression of the guttural, of which a 
trace still remains in the initial aspirate of 
‘ Horitas/ Some would connect the name with 
H a u r, a town which lay on the route to Fira- 
baz, in Mekran. * 

Bibakta. — The form of the name is Bibaga 
in Pliny, who gives its distance from Krokala 
at twelve miles. Vincent would refer it to the 
island now called C h i 1 n e y, — which, however, 
is too distant. 

San gad a. — This name D J Anvi.lle thought 
survived in that of a race of noted pirates who 
infested the shores of the gulf of Kachh, called 
the Sangadians or Sangarians. 

Chap, XXII.- — The coast from Karachi to the 
Purali has undergone considerable changes, 
so that the position of the places mentioned in 
this chapter cannot be precisely determined, 
a From Cape Mousse to Sonmiyani,” says Blair, 
“ the coast bears evident marks of having suf- 
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fered considerable alterations from the encroach- 
ments of the sea. We found trees which had been 
washed down, and which afforded us a supply of 
fuel. In some parts I saw imperfect creeks in a 
parallel direction with the coast. These might 
probably be the vestiges of that narrow channel 
thro ugh which the G reek galleys passed . ” 

I) o m 83 . — This island is not known, but it 
probably lay near the rocky headland of Irus, 
now called Manora, which protects the port 
of Karachi from the sea and bad weather. 

Morontobar i. — “ The name of Moronto- 
bara,” says General Cunningham, “ I would iden- 
tify with Muari, which is now applied to the 
headland of Ras Muari or Cape Monze, the last 
point of the Pab range, of mountains. Bdra, or 
Bari, means a roadstead or haven ; and Moranta 
is evidently connected with the Persian Marcl , a 
mau, of which the feminine is still preserved in 
Kasmiri, as Mahrm, a woman. From the dis- 
tances given by Arrian, I am inclined to fix 
it at the mouth of the Bahar rivulet, a small 
stream which falls into the sea about midway be- 
tween Cape Monze and Sonmiyam.’’ Women's 
Haven is mentioned by Ptolemy and Ammianus 
Marcellinus. There is in the neighbourhood a 
mountain now called M o r, which may be a 
remnant of the name Morontobari. The channel 
through which the fleet passed after leaving this 
place no longer exists, and the island has of 
course disappeared. 


H a v e n at the month of the A rabis. —The 
rural I discharges its waters into the bay of. 
Sonmiyani, as has been already mentioned. 

Sonmiyani,” says Kempthorne, u is a small 
town or fishing village -situated at the mouth of 
a creek which runs up some distance inland. 
It is governed by a sheikh, and the inhabitants 
appear to be very poor, chiefly subsisting on dried 
fish and rice. A very extensive bar or sand bank 
runs across the month of this inlet, and none 
but vessels of small burden can get over it even 
at high water, but inside the water is deep. n 
The inhabitants of the present day are as badly off 
for water as their predecessors of old. “ Every- 
thing,” says one who visited the place, <4 is 
scarce, even water, which is procured by digging 
a hole five or six feet deep, and as many in 
diameter, in a place which was formerly a swamp ■; 
and if the water oozes, which sometimes it does 
not, it serves them that day, and perhaps the 
next, when it toms quite brackish, owing to the 
nitrons quality of the earth.” 

Chap. XXIII. Pa gal i. — Another form is 
Pegadss, met with in Philos trains, who wrote a 
■work on India. 

Kab ana — To judge from the distances 
given, this place should be near the stream now 
'called Agbor, on which is situated H a r k a n a, 
it is probably the K want ha of Ptolemy. 

Kokala must have been situated near the 
headland now called E a s K a 1 e h a r L 
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Chap, XXIV. Tomoros. — From the dis- 
tances given, this must be identified with the 
M a k 1 o w or II i ix g a 1 river ; some would, 
however, make it the Blnisai. The form of. 
the name in Pliny is Tom her its, and in 
Mela — Tubero. These authors mention an- 
other river in connection with the Tomerus. — 
the A r o s a p c s or A. r usa c e s. 

XXV. Mu lan a. — Its modern representative 
is doubtless It a s M a 1 i n or Malen. 

The Length nf the Voyage, 1600 stadia. — in 
reality the length is only between 1000 and 
1100 stadia, even when allowance is made for 
the winding of the coast. Probably the diffi- 
culty of the navigation made the distances ap- 
pear much greater than the reality. 

Chap. XXVI, The Gedros i a n s. — Their 
country, which corresponds generally to M e k- 
r a n, was called Gedrosia, Kedrosia, Gadrosia, or 
Gadrusia. The people were an Arianian race 
akin to the Aradhosii, Arii, and Drangiani. 

B a g i s a r a. — ** This place/ 1 says Kemp-' 
ihornc, 44 is now known by the name of A r a- 
b a h or H o r m a rah Bay, and is deep and com- 
modious with good anchorage, sheltered from all 
winds but those from the southward and east- 
ward. The point which forms this bay is very high 
and precipitous, and runs out some distance into 

the sea Rather a large fishing village 

is situated on a low sandy isthmus about one 
mile across, which divides the bay from another- 
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. . . . The only articles of provision ^ e could 
obtain From Hie inhabitants were a few fowls, 
some dried fish, and goats. They grow no 
kind of vegetable or coni, a few water-melons 
being ilie only thing these desolate regions 
bring forth. Sandy deserts extend into the In- 
terior as far as the eye can reach, and at the 
back of these rise high mountains." 

The Rhaptia of Ptolemy corresponds to the 
B a g i s a v a or P as i r a of Arrian, and evidently 
survives in the present name of the bay and the 
1 1 radian d o f A r a b a. 

K o 1 1 a. — A place unknown. 1 t was situated 
on the other side of the isthmus which connects 
It a s A v aba with the mainland. 

K a 1 y 1) i. — A different form is Kalami or Ku- 
hnian. Situated on the river now called Ka- 
lami, or Kumra, or Kurmut, 

K a r nine (ot her forms — Karin no, Karmi na) . 
The coast was probably called Karmin, if Karim's' 
is represented in lvu rmat, The island lying 
twelve miles otf the mouth of the Kalami is now 
called A s t o 1 a or S an g a-d i p, which Kemp- 
thorn e thus describes : — ft Ash tola is a small 
desolate island about four or five miles in cir- 
cumference, situated twelve miles from the coast 
of Mekran. Its cliffs rise rather abruptly from 
t lie sea to the height of about 300 feet, and ir 
is inaccessible except in one place, which is a 
sandy beach about one mile in extent on the 
nor: hern side, hi rent quantities of turtle ire- 
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queni ibis island for the purpose of deposit- 
ing their eggs. Nearchus anchored off it and 
called if. Kara in e. .He says also that he re- 
ceived hospitable entertainment. from its in- 
habitants, their presents being* cattle and. fish ; 
but not a vestige of any habitation how remains* 
The Arabs come to this island and kill im- 
mense numbers of these turtles, — not for the 
purpose of food, but they traffic with the shell 
to China, where if is made into a kind of paste 
and then into combs, ornaments, Ac., in imita- 
tion of tortoise-shell. The carcasses caused a 
stench almost unbearable. The only land ani- 
mals we could see on the island were rats, and 
they were swarming. They feed chiefly on. 
the dead turtle* The island was once famous 
as the rendezvous of the J owassimeo pirates.” 

■ Vincent quotes Blair to this effect regarding 
the island: — * 4 ‘ We were warned by the na- 
tives at Passara that it would be dangerous to 
approach the island of Asthola. as it was en- 
chanted, and that a ship had been turned into 
a rock. The superstitious story did not defer 
ns; we visited the island, found plenty of ex- 
cellent turtle, and saw the rock alluded to, which 
at a distance had the appearance of a ship un- 
der sail. The story was probably told to pre- 
vent our disturbing the turtle. It has, however, 
some affinity to the talc ofNearelms’s transport. 
As the enchanted island mentioned afterwards 
(chap, xxxu), under the name of Nosala, was 
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loO stadia distant from the eon si, if was probably 
the same as Karnine. 

Kissa. — Another form, is Ky.^a. 

Mosa r n a. — The place according to Ptolemy 
is 900 stadia distant from the Kalnrni river, hut 
according to Mercian ns 1300 stadia. It must 
have been situated in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Passence. The distances here are so greatly 
exaggerated that the text is suspected to be cor- 
rupt or disturbed. From Mosarna to Kophas the 
distance is represented as 1750 stadia, and yet 
the distance from Cape Passence to Ras Koppa 
(the Kophas of the text) is barely 500 stadia. 

C hap. XXVII. B a 1 omo n . — The name does 
not occur else where. 

Barn a. — This place is called in Ptolemy 
and Marcianus Badera or Bodera, and may have 
been situated near the cape now called Chemaul 
Bunder. 

D end rob o s a — In Ptolemy a place is men- 
tioned called Derenoibila, which may be the same 
as this. The old name perhaps survives in the 
modern Da.rara or Dumra, the name of a high- 
land on part of the coast between Cape Passence 
and Guadel. 

K y i z a. — According to Ptolemy and Marci- 
auus this place lay 400 stadia to the west of the 
promontory of Alambator (now Ras Guadel), 
Some trace of the word may be recognized in 
R A. s G h u n s e, which now designates a point 
of land situated about those parts. 


Tlo! h'lth' lull'll. nil'U-l'nl InJ Srur>'hii;K — Tim 
promontory in its neighbourhood called B a g i a 
is mentioned by Ptolemy and Marcianus, the 
latter of whom given its distance from Kyi/a at 
250 stadia, which is but half the distance as 
given by Arrian. To the west of this was the 
river Kaudryaees or Hydriaees, the modern 
Baghwar Dasfci or Muliani river, which falls 
into the Bay of Gwatiar. 

Chap. XXIX. Talmena. — A name not 
found elsewhere. To judge by the distance as- 
signed, it must be placed on what is now called 
(Jhaubar Bay, on the shores of which are three 
towns, one being called T i z, — perhaps the 
modern representative of Tisa, a place in those 
parts mentioned by Ptolemy, and which may 
have been the Talmena of Arrian. 

K ana sis. — The name is not found elsewhere. 
It must have been situated on a bay enclosed 
within the two headlands Has Fuggem and Has 
ibidem. 

Kan ate probably stood on the site of the 
modern K 11 n g o u n, which is near H ft s 
K a 1 a t, and not far from the river B u n t h. 

T r o e s. — Erratum for Troi ; another form is 

I Mi. 

D a g a s i r a. — The place in Ptolemy is call- 
ed Agris polls, — in Marcianus — Agrisa. The 
modern name is G i r i s li k. 

10,000 stadia . — The length of the coast line of 
the f c h t h y o p h a g i is given by Strabo at 
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natives, with that of their mode of living and 
die country they inhabit, is strictly correct even 
to the present day.” (Kempthorne.) 

Chap. XXX. — In illustration of the state- 
ments in the text regarding whales may be 
compared Strabo, XV. ii. 12, IS. 

Chap. XXXII. — K a r m a n i a extended 
from Cape Jask to Ras Nabcnd, and compre- 
hended the districts now called Moghostan, 
Kirman, and Laristan. Its metropolis, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, was K a r m a n a, now K i r- 
man, which gives its name to the whole pro- 
vince. The first port in Karmania reached by 
the expedition was in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Jask, where the coast is described as being very- 
rocky, and dangerous to mariners on account of 
shoals and rocks under water. Kempthorne says ; 
“ The cliffs along this part of the coast are 
very high, and in many places almost perpendi- 
cular. Borne have a singular appearance, one 
near Jask being exactly of the shape of a quoin 
or wedge ; and another is a very remarkable 
peak, being formed by three stones, as if placed 
by human hands, one on the top of the other. 
It is very high, and has the resemblance of 
a chimney.” 

Bad os. — Erratum for Badis. It is near 
Jask, beyond which was the promontory now 
called Raj Keragi or Cape Bombarak, which 
marks the entrance to the Straits of Ormus, 



Make fc a.- — No w lias M u ssen d u in, in 
Oman — about fifty miles, according to Pliny, 
from the opposite coast of Karmania. It figures 
in hall a liuokh as u .Selama’s sainted cape.” 

Chap. XXXIII. N e o p t a n a. — This place is 
not mentioned elsewhere, but must have been 
situated somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the village of Karun. 

The Ana m i s (other forms — Ananis, An- 
danis, Andamis) . — It is now called the N urab. 

Harmozia (other forms — Hormazia, Armi- 
xia regio). — The name was transferred from the 
mainland to the island now called 0 r ni u s when 
the inhabitants fled thither to escape from the 
Moghals. It is called by Arrian Organa (chap, 
xxxvii). The Arabians called it Djcrun, a 
name which it continued to bear up to the 1 2th 
century. Pliny mentions an island called Oguris, 
of which perhaps Djerun is a corruption. He 
ascribes to it the honour of having been the* 
birthplace of Erythres. The description, how- 
ever, which he gives of it is more applicable 
to the island called by Arrian (chap, xxxvii.) 
Oarakta (now Kishm) than to Ormus. Arrian’s 
description of Harmozia is still applicable to the 
region adjacent to the Miuab. It is termed,” 
says Kemp tli orne, u the Paradise of Persia. It 
is certainly most beautifully fertile, and abounds 
in orange groves, orchards containing apples, 
pears, peaches, and apricots, with vineyards pro- 
ducing a delicious grape, from which was made 
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at, one time a wine called Amber rosolia, gene- 
rally considered the white wine of Kishmaj but 
no wine is made here now.” The old name of 
Kishma — Oarakta — is preserved in one of its 
modern names, Vrokt or Brokt. 

Chap. XXXVII. The island sacred to P o s e i- 
d o n. — The island now called A n g a r, or H a n- 
j am, to the south of Kishm. It is described as 
being nearly destitute of vegetation and uninha- 
bited. Its bills, of volcanic origin, rise to a height 
of 300 feet. The other island, distant from the 
mainland about 300 stadia, is now called the 
Great Tombo, near which is a smaller island 
called Little Tombo. They are low, flat, and 
uninhabited. They are 25 miles distant from 
the western extremity of Kishm. 

Pylora. — ISTow Polior. 

Sisidone (other forms — Prosidodone, pro- 
Sidodone, pros Sidone, pros Dodone). Kemp- 
thorne thought this was the small fishing vil- 
lage now called Mogos, situated in a bay of the 
same name. The name may perhaps be preser ved 
in the name of a village in the same neighbour- 
hood, called Pnan Tarsia — now R a s-e 1-D j a r d 
— described as high and rugged, and of a red- 
dish colour. 

Kata k a. — Now the island called K a e s or 
K e n n. Its character has altered, as it is now' 
covered w T ith dwarf trees, and grows wheat and 
tobacco. It supplies ships with refreshment,- 
chiefly goats and sheep and a few vegetables. 

■ 'Vo'. "-.v A(VVv^:V-r; : ', ;: ':;V 
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Chap. XXXVII 1. — The boundary between 
Karmania and Persia was formed by a range of 
mountains opposite the island of Kat aka. 
Ptolemy, however, makes Karmania extend 
much further,, to the river B agr a das, now 
called the NabanorNa'bend. 

K m kander (other forms — Kekander, Ki- 
kander, Kaskandrus, Karkundrus, Karskandrus, 
Sassekander). This island, which is now 7 called 
Inderabia or A n cl a r a v i a, is about four 
or five miles from the mainland, having a small 
town on the north side, -where is a safe and 
commodious harbour. The other island men- 
tioned immediately after is probably that now 
called B ush e ab. It is, according to Kemp- 
thorne, a low, flat island about eleven miles 
from the mainland, containing a small town prin- 
cipally inhabited by Arabs, who live on fish and 
dates. The harbour has good anchorage even 
for large vessels. 

A p o s t a n a. — Near a place now called S c li e- 
var. It is thought that the name may be 
traced in I) a h r A s b a n, an adjacent moun- 
tain ridge of which Oclius was probably the 
southern extremity. 

The bay with numerous villages on Us shores 
is that on which N a b a n or N a b e n d is 
now situated. It is not far from the river 
called by Ptolemy the Bagradas. The place 
abounds with palm-trees, as of old. 

G o g a n a. — Now Konkan or Kon a* u n , 


The bay lacks depth of water, still a stream falls' 
into it — the Areon of the text. To the north- 
west of this place in the interior lay Pasar- 
g a da, the ancient capital of Persia and the 
burial-place of Cyras. 

Sitakus. — The Sitiogagus of Pliny, who 
states that from its month an ascent could be 
made to Pasargada in seven days ; but this is 
manifestly an error. It is now represented by 
a stream called S i t a-K-h-e g i a n. 

Chap. XXXIX. H i e r a t i s . — The changes 
which have taken place along the coast have 
been so considerable that it is difficult to ex- 
plain this part of the narrative consistently with, 
the now existing state of things. 

Mesambri a. — The peninsula lies so low 
that at times of high tide It is all but submerged; 
The modern A b u-S* h a h r or Bashir is 
situated on it. 

T a o k e, on the *ri ver G r a n i s . — N'earchus, it 
is probable, put into the mouth of the river now 
called the K i s h t. A town exists in the neigh- 
bourhood called Gra or Gran, which may 
have received its name from the Granis. The 
royal’ city (or rather palace) 200 stadia distant 
from this river is mentioned by Strabo, xv. 
3, 3, as being situate on the coast. 

R o g o nis. — lb is written Rhogomanis by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, wbo mentions it as one 
ofthe four largest rivers in Persia, the other three 
being the Vatrac-hitis, Brispana, and Bagrada. 


B r iz ana. — -Its position cannot be fixed with 
certainty* 

Oroatis.— Another form is A r o s i s. Tt an- 
swers to the Zarotis of Pliny, who states that the 
navigation at its mouth was difficult, except to 
those well acquainted with it. It formed the 
boundary between Persia and Susiana. The 
form Oroatis corresponds to the Zend word 
aurwat, i swift/ It is now called the T a b. 

Chap. XL. Ux i i. — They are mentioned by 
the author in the Anabasis, bk. vii. 15, 3. 

Persia has three different climates, — On this 
point-compare Strabo, bk. xv. 3, 1. 

A mbassadors from the Buxine Sea, — It has been 
conjectured that the text here is imperfect ; 
Schmieder opines that the story about the am- 
bassadors is a fiction. 

Chap. XLI. Kataderbi s. — This is the bay 
which receives the streams of the M ens u reh 
and Dorak; at its entrance lie two islands, 
Bunah and Deri, one of which is the Margastana 
of Arrian. 

D irido tx s.— This is called by other writers 
Teredon, and is said to have been founded by 
Habuchodonosor. Mannert places it on the 
island now called B u b x a n ; Colonel Chesney, 
however, fixes its position at J e b e 1 Sana m, 
a gigantic mound near the Pallacopas branch of 
the Euphrates, considerably to the north of the 
embouchure of the present Euphrates. Hear- 
chus had evidently passed unawares the main 


stream formed "by the junction of the Euphrates 
and Tigris (called by some the Pasitigris), and 
sailed too far westward. Hence he had to retrace 
his course, as mentioned in the next chapter. 

Chap. XLIL Pasitigris. — The EuIsbus, 
now called theK a r u n, one arm of which united 
with the Tigris, while the other fell into the sea 
by an independent mouth. It is the Ulai of 
the prophet Daniel. Pas is said to be an old 
Persian word meaning small. By some writers 
the name Pasitigris was applied to the unit- 
ed stream of the Tigris and Euphrates, now 
called the S h a t-e 1-A r a b. 

The distance from where they entered the lake 
to where they entered the river was 600 stadia . — 
A reconsideration of this passage has led me to 
adopt the view of those who place A g i n i s on 
the Tigris, and not on the Pasitigris. I would 
therefore now translate thus : — “ The ascent from 
the southern ( end .of the) lake to where the river 
Tigris falls into It is 600 stadia P The fleet, there- 
fore, could not have visited Aginis. The courses 
of the rivers and the conformation of the country 
have all undergone great changes, and hence 
the identification of localities is a matter of dif- 
ficulty and uncertainty. The distance from 
Aginis to Susa appears to me to be much 
under- es timate d . 

The following extract from Strabo will illus- 
trate this part of the narrative : — 

Polycletus says that the 0 h o a s p e s, and Hie 


E u 1 sen s, and the T i g r i s also enter a, lake, and 
thence discharge themselves into the sea ; that 
on the side of the lake is a mart, as the ri vers do 
not receive the merchandize from the sea, nor 
convey it down to the sea, on account of darns in 
the river, purposely constructed ; and that the 
goods are transported by land, a distance of 800 
stadia, to Susis : according to others, the rivers 
which how through Susis discharge themselves 
by the intermediate canals of the Euphrates into 
the single stream of the Tigris, which on this 
account has at its mouth the name of Pasitigris. 
According to l^earchus, the sea-coast of Susis is 
swampy and terminates at the river Euphrates ; 
at its mouth is a village which receives the mer- 
chandize from Arabia, for the coast of Arabia 
approaches close to the mouths of the Euphrates 
and the Pasitigris ; the whole intermediate space 
is occupied by a lake which receives the Tigris. 
On sailing up the Pasitigris 150 stadia is a 
bridge of rafts leading to Susa from Persia, and 
is distant from Susa 60 (600?) stadia; the Pasi- 
tigris is distant from the Oroiitis about 2000 
stadia ; the ascent through the lake to the month 
of the Tigris is 600 stadia; near the mouth 
stands the Susian village Aginis, distant from 
Susa 500 stadia ; the journey by water from the 
mouth of the Euphrates up to Babylon, through 
a well-inhabited tract of country, is a distance of 
more than 3000 stadia,” — Book xv . 3, Bohn ’s 
translation. 



The Bridge,— -This, according to Ritter and 
Rawiinson, was formed at a point near the 
modern village of Ah wax. Arrowsmith places 
Aginis at Ahwaz. 

Chap, XLIII. — The 3rd part of the Indtca, 
the purport of which is to prove that the south- 
ern parts of the world are uninhabitable, begins 
with this chapter. 

The troops sent by Ptolemy . — It is not known 
when or wherefore Ptolemy sent troops on this 
expedition. 



